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SEIPEL AND THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


Commemorating the Tenth Anniversary of His Death 


ATHOLICS in Austria, the country with a 

proud Catholic tradition extending back a 

thousand years, located in the heart of Eur- 
ope, should have observed a for them mem- 
orable anniversary on August 2nd. On that day 
ten years had elapsed since the great priest, scho- 
lar and statesman, Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, passed 
to his eternal reward. But the Catholic people 
in Austria observed the event in gloomy silence. 
For even the name Austria has been obliterated 
from the map of Europe by her present conquer- 
ors, and patriotic celebrations are forbidden. Situ- 
ated in that part of Vienna where reside the mem- 
bers of the working class there is a church erect- 
ed in memory of both Chancellor Ignaz Seipel and 
his assassinated successor, Engelbert Dollfuss. 
Even this church has been requisitioned for use 
as guard rooms by the National Socialist S. S. 
troops (blackshirts). 

But Seipel’s achievements were not confined to 
Austria. Many of his teachings relating to public 
welfare and peace among men and nations are 
of universal significance and as such have been 
accepted outside his country. For instance, he 
was personally acquainted with and influenced 
many American Catholics who heard him lecture 
during his stay in this country in 1926. 

Professor of theology at the University of Vi- 
enna, Dr. Seipel entered the political arena as 
minister of State. He was appointed to member- 
ship in the last imperial Austrian cabinet to be 
formed by his friend, the outstanding internation- 
al jurist and pacifist, Heinrich Lammasch, a par- 
ticular admirer of the pacifist ideas of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

As a minister of old Austria Seipel participated 
in the last vain attempts to save the polyglot mon- 
archy of the Hapsburgs. In 1922, only four years 
after the foundation of the Republic of Austria, he 
was elected federal chancellor. The new prime 
minister was faced with a tremendous problem. 


The peace conference had divided Austria into 
seven parts; regarding this condition Clemenceau 
once remarked sarcastically that the new Austria 
had to be “that which is left.” Actually, in ad- 
dition to half the German-speaking people in the 
former monarchy virtually all the natural resourc- 
es of the country were distributed among the 
neighboring States, including especially Italy and 
the newly created Czecho-Slovakia. Vienna and the 
poor Alpine regions were thus deprived of food 
and raw materials. Unemployment, hunger, un- 
controlled inflation and social unrest haunted the 
small State with its huge metropolitan capital, 
the city of Vienna. 

Although suffering severely from the effects of 
dismemberment, Austria was refused further fi- 
nancial aid by the great European powers. It was 
in this crisis Seipel, the scholarly priest, proved 
himself a bold, coolly calculating diplomat. He 
called upon the foreign ministers of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Germany and Italy, allowing the impres- 
sion to be created he was menacing these powers 
by the establishment of a close union between the 
strategically important Austrian republic and one 
of the other three nations (the one to be men- 
tioned depended on which foreign minister he 
happened to be speaking to). 

Fear was thereby created and the other nations 
perceived the necessity of extending full aid to 
Austria in order to maintain her status as an inde- 
pendent State. Accordingly, under the sponsor- 
ship of the League of Nations Austria obtained 
an international loan which enabled her to re- 
habilitate the State financially within two years. 
Seipel thus saved Austria from complete collapse; 
the danger of anarchy in mid-Europe was averted, 
and peace in the area was to be preserved for sev- 
enteen years longer. Furthermore, the financial 
restoration of the country was to serve as a pattern 
for other States in similar straits. By his actions 
Ignaz Seipel gained the reputation not only of 
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“savior of his country,” but also that of “good 
European.” 

Seipel’s struggle to save Austria following the 
first World War was bound up with another 
struggle, viz., that for Democracy. In the first 
decade of its existence the republic was endang- 
ered by the Marxist radicals. As their hopes of 
establishing a Socialist State by parliamentary and 
democratic means faded, members of this group 
tried to maintain the position they had gained in 
the revolution of 1918, by resorting to extra-con- 
stitutional means, such as street demonstrations, 
vast political strikes and parliamentary “filibuster- 
ing.” The climax of the red terror was reached 
when an aroused mob set fire to the “Justizpalast”’ 
in Vienna, destroying the seat of the country’s 
highest courts. 

The Marxist social-democrat minority were like- 
wise stubbornly opposed to the incisive reforms 
Seipel’s administration was obliged to institute in 
order to achieve the financial restoration of the 
State. In addition widespread propaganda sup- 
ported by the Marxist leaders was inaugurated 
against the Catholic Church, in an endeavor to 
compel the priest-statesman to surrender. But 
Seipel did not hesitate to put his finger on the 
sore spots of Democracy when the excesses of a 
partisan spirit were increasingly destroying the 
people’s confidence in the parliamentary, demo- 
cratic system. Indeed, Austria was not the only 
State to experience this crisis of Democracy; 
many other European countries, especially Ger- 
many, were in a like predicament. 

Had Seipel’s admonitions been heeded the ca- 
tastrophe toward which the world moved might 
have been avoided. In an address delivered in 
1929 the chancellor declared: “Personally I be- 
lieve there is no better form of government pos- 
sible than Democracy, true, rightly conceived De- 
mocracy, according to which men may live as a 
community and administer their common affairs.” 
In Seipel’s opinion a people is ready for Democ- 
racy when a consciousness of responsibility exists 
on the part of both the electorate and the elected. 
Such responsibility must be concerned with the 
welfare of the whole nation and not merely of an 
individual party or class of people. “A real re- 
sponsibility,” Seipel asserted, ‘as required by De- 
mocracy . . . is best guaranteed among men who 
know they are responsible to a power sufficiently 
absolute to command the responsibility of any 
man under all circumstances . . . : God.” 

Seipel died too early to be active in opposing 
National Socialism. Undoubtedly, he would have 
devoted himself no less passionately to the strug- 
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gle against racial materialism than he did to the 
battle against the materialism of the Marxists. He 
was firmly opposed to the “Anschluss” or reunion 
of Austria and the German Reich dominated by 
Prussia. The chancellor vigorously defended 
Austria’s central European mission, for the con- 
tinuance of which he “hoped and prayed,” as he 
wrote, “with every ounce of my strength.” He 
approved the course taken by his heroic succes- 
sor, Engelbert Dollfuss, who was compelled to 
fight on two fronts, against Marxism and against 
Hitlerism. 

Austria received a federalist constitution from 
her constituent assembly of 1920. The opinion 
current in the historic provinces left to the nation 
(the Tyrol, Styria and the others), was that after 
the power of the common dynasty had actually 
ended, these provinces regained their sovereignty 
and now of their own free will were forming a 
new federal State. The situation was not unlike 
that obtaining at the Philadelphia Convention of 
1787 when the thirteen sovereign States estab- 
lished a common federal government. In Ger- 
many, where the question of federalism was, and 
is, of greater importance than in little Austria 
(after 1918), with its racially and culturally 
uniform population, no such solution was found. 
In the Reich the southern German States and the 
western Prussian provinces desperately but un- 
successfully contended against the centralism of 
Prussia and Berlin, until Hitler abolished the re- 
maining rights of the historic Lander. Even in 
France the doctrinaire centralism of the Great 
Revolution was unable, in the succeeding 150 
years, to obliterate the historic attachment of the 
peoples of Brittany, Gascogne, Auvergne, Flan- 
ders, etc., to their home provinces. 

In defending Austria against the Marxists and 
pan-Germanists Ignaz Seipel expressly referred to 
the example of the American Constitution. ‘‘Fed- 
eralism,” he remarked in 1929, “is the way to 
true self-government of the people . . . Without 
true self-government, or at least a conscious en- 
deavor to achieve it, there will never exist a De- 
mocracy worthy of the name. Federalism approxi- 
mates far better than does centralism the ideal of 
government with the people, and is closer to the 
people.” 

It is in his most widely known work, ‘Nation 
und Staat,” Seipel develops best his ideas on self- 
government. This book, written in pre-republic 
Austria, treats the most difficult and crucial racial 
question of central Europe, one of the primary 
causes of two world wars. The basic tenet is that 
a distinction must be made between the concep- 
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tions “nation” and “State.” But these terms must 
not in this case be regarded as synonymous with 
“Federal State’ and “member State” as used by 
Americans. According to Seipel, “nation” means a 
cultural community of men in which the language 
is a particular characteristic. ‘State’ he defines as 
an organization based on a common authority. 

From a theoretical point of view considerable 
objection may be raised against Seipel’s distinc- 
tion. Practically, however, it corresponds to the 
actual situation existing in central and eastern 
Europe. In western Europe the cultural and po- 
litical units coincide for the most part, while in 
the United States the emigrants from the various 
communities, with their varying cultures and lan- 
guages, are assimilated by the prevailing race, at 
the latest in the third generation. 

On the other hand, in the Danubian and east- 
ern European countries the people of different 
nationalities have for the most part inhabited the 
same land since the time of their migration, and 
have tenaciously clung to their inherited linguis- 
tic and cultural peculiarities. However, the terri- 
torial intermixture of these peoples is so strong 
that they cannot organize separate States and con- 
sequently are compelled to live with other peoples 
under the same political authority. From this fact 
Seipel inferred that the inhabitants of a ‘“‘national- 
ly” mixed State owe a double allegiance: to their 
nation, culturally determined, and to their State. 
The individual nations within such a multi-nation- 
al State should, he thought, enjoy self-government 
in cultural matters, i. e., “national autonomy.” 

In the Austria of old the complete legal equali- 
ty of all citizens, without distinction of nationality, 
was constitutionally guaranteed and strictly en- 
forced. The legislative and administrative trend 
was clearly toward ‘national autonomy,” which 
was expected to end the struggle carried on by the 
members of the various nationalities with the in- 
tention of achieving greater influence in public af- 
fairs. All of this ceased with the destruction of 
the Danube Monarchy. The new States created 
by the Paris Treaty of 1919—Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugoslavia, etc—immediately abolished the old 
Austrian constitutional equality of races, and fos- 
tered the distinction between the ruling “State- 
nation” and ‘“‘national minorities.” 

To these minorities they had to concede certain 
limited rights in virtue of the obligations imposed 
on them by the great powers. However, between 
1919 and 1939 there was no end to the complaints 
by the minorities regarding violations of their 
rights. It was now the role of the ruling nation 
was completely reversed. It is unnecessary here 
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to describe again the well known system of na- 
tional suppression inaugurated by the new German 
masters of central and eastern Europe. 

But the question remains: what will be the law 
of nationalities after the allies are victorious in 
Europe? Certain leading officials among the small- 
er United Nations postulate the application of 
some of the principal methods employed by the 
Nazis to the territories they themselves hope to 
reincorporate in the restored States. Among such 
methods are the refusal of national rights to the 
minorities, which means practically the suppres- 
sion of their languages and customs; large scale 
transfers of populations; and retaliation to be 
visited on individual members of minorities be- 
cause of political crimes committed by them 
during the time of enemy occupation against the 
States to be restored.*) 

The Atlantic Charter is silent regarding the 
problem of nationalities as a potential cause of 
future wars. The Holy Father, however, has tak- 
en cognizance of the difficulty, pointing out in his 
message of last Christmas: ‘Within the limits of 
a new order founded on moral principles there 
is no place for open or hidden suppression of the 
cultural or linguistic characteristics of national 
minorities, for the hindrance or restriction of their 
economic resources, for the limitation or abolition 
of their national fertility. ‘The more conscienti- 
ously the government of a State respects the rights 
of minorities, the more confidently and the more 
effectively can it demand from its subjects a loyal 
fulfillment of those civil obligations which are 
common to all citizens.” 

These words of Pope Pius XII correspond per- 
fectly to the practical teachings voiced by Seipel 
in his ‘Nation und Staat.” Certainly it is to be 
hoped that in the new Europe that will arise out 
of the ashes of this war only those political units 
will be restored to full independence which, by vir- 
tue of their geographical extension and contour, 
will have a durable economic basis, as was the case 
with the old Danubian monarchy. Multi-racial 
States need not be avoided under such planning. 
Whatever the political delimitations may be, a just 
and lasting peace will be attained only by follow- 
ing Seipel’s doctrine: “render to the State the 
things that are the State’s and do not withhold 
from the nation anything due her.” 

Throughout his public life Seipel considered 
himself first and foremost a priest. He lived in 
the most modest and unpretentious fashion, giving 
the greater portion of his income to the poor. 


1) Cfr. Eduard Benes, Foreign Affairs, New York, 
1942, pp. 235 ff. 
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Toward the end of life he turned more and more 
toward asceticism, touching proofs of which are 
contained in his journal. Moreover, his ideas on 
statesmanship were always allied to his concep- 
tion of the priesthood. In an address delivered 
on the fifteen hundredth anniversary of the death 
of St. Augustine, in 1930, he declared: “When 
speaking of the cure of souls it seems quite prop- 
er to consider the activity of a Christian states- 
man as a manner of the care of souls, applied to 
the people and the State.” And as if to stress 
this thought further, Seipel added: ““The solici- 
tude for the spiritual welfare of the nation 1s in- 
tended by the Christian stateman to make the 
nation as perfect as possible; indirectly it is a 
cure of souls because it creates conditions which 
benefit the cure of individual souls.” 

Soon after this speech Seipel delivered the cus- 
tomary sermon at the opening of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, at Notre Dame in Ge- 
neva. He treated on this occasion “Augustinian 
Thoughts on the League of Nations,” and while 
discussing the teachings of St. Augustine as con- 
tained in ‘Civitas Dei,’ affirmed: “Thanks to mil- 
lenial experiences . . . we know that the commu- 
nity of the nation and of the State is not the last 
and not the supreme one. We have learned that 
between the peoples and the States themselves a 
‘Civitas, a legal order, must exist, if peace on 
earth shall be guaranteed . . . Let us confess that 
we are only at the beginning of something great 
and necessary...” 
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Humanity, however, has not made even one for- 
ward step toward the universal community and 
legal order, since Seipel’s sermon in 1930. Rather 
have we been hurled back into the darkness of 
pagan barbarism. Humanity must now undergo 
another painful experience, until the false idols 
of whatever kind shall have proved their empti- 
ness and vanity. 

We may recall here a discourse of the priest, 
Ignaz Seipel, delivered at the Eucharistic Congress 
in Chicago, on June 20, 1926: ‘“There is hope only 
when peace enters the souls of men... . The 
church labors to bring peace to the hearts of man- 
kind, of individuals, of families, of nations. It 
cannot be that all those deaths and murders of a 
war-mad world were without sense or pur- 
pose...” And as regards the first World War 
he said: “God would not permit such a holocaust 
without a purpose, and it could have been per- 
mitted only in order that we who suffered might 
learn that peace cannot be established among men 
unless it is sought through God.” 

Let us remember the great Catholic priest, 
scholar and statesman, who ten years ago depart- 
ed this life. His teachings may still point the 
way to the solution of the problems of the second 
World War, and point the way out of chaos to 
a future order marked by a just and durable 
peace. 

PETER BERGER, J.U.D., Pol. Sc.D. 
Baltimore, Md. 


MOTIVE OF CHARITY INDISPENSABLE 


HE meaning of devoting oneself to the ser- 
vice of his neighbor not on humanitarian 
grounds alone, but from reasons based on 
faith, is often misunderstood. Evidence of this 
is found in the indictments brought against those 
who still maintain the need of Christian charity 
for the upkeep of the social order. Thus Profes- 
sor Fairchild asserts that ‘‘as a corollary” of the 
fact that “in the early Christian Church charitable 
giving was regarded as highly meritorious—beg- 
ging was not only tolerated but beggars were high- 
ly esteemed—the line of reasoning being ap- 
parently, that since it is more blessed to give than 
to receive, it is a sacrificial act to afford others the 
opportunity of giving.’’’) 
The fact is stated correctly enough, but the in- 
terpretation suggested by the writer is not. 


1) Outline of Applied Sociology, 1919, p. 169. 


Beggars were not “highly esteemed” because 
they were idlers or refused to obey the divine 
commands to work, but because, despite their 
sickness, misfortune, and loneliness, they repre- 
sented Christ and were the brethren of all Chris- 
tians. Liberality towards begging folk in the 
Middle Ages was not a defense of sloth, or an 
apology for idleness. No doubt there existed a 
great deal of genuine misfortune and suffering 
which, according to the prevailing methods and 
standards of social life, could be alleviated only 
by liberal almsgiving. And if the medieval bur- 
gher gave gladly and out of a spirit of charity, 
what reasonable person can find fault with his 
generosity? The one who gave might be in need 
on the morrow, and, no doubt, expected the same 
kind treatment from those who would be able to 
help. } 
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Besides, if the poor wretch in need of food, 
clothing or shelter was not first “investigated” by 
a social service agency, or “visited” by a com- 
munity agent, or indexed, catalogued, and meas. 
ured before receiving his dole, that is all to the 
honor and credit of medieval charity. We our- 
selves did not adopt the “‘scientific methods” of 
modern philanthropy until almost the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century and can, therefore, 
hardly blame the medieval people for following 
the injunction of the Sermon on the Mount in the 
matter of almsgiving: ‘Let not thy left hand know 
what the right hand doth.” 

Finally, as regards the efficiency of this mode 
of helping those in distress, we venture to say 
there was less enmity and bitterness in the happy 
days of Faith and of Charity, between those who 
had and those who had not, than there is in our 
epoch of “‘scientific relief.” This, however, does 
not mean the latter manner of alleviating suffer- 
ing is not in many ways an improvement upon 
the former. 

Prof. Dow labors under the same misconcep- 
tion as Prof. Fairchild. He admits ‘the Catholic 
Church, as it gained strength, assumed more and 
more the responsibility of caring for the poor and 
afflicted. Orders of nuns and monks were insti- 
tuted with this motive in view. The Church did 
heroic work in this field. But the whole attitude 
was to relieve distress, not to prevent poverty.”*) 

The charge in the last sentence is easily an- 
swered. Were there not special agencies for the 
prevention of poverty—the State, the municipal- 
ity, the guilds, etc.? The prevention of poverty 
is more of a social and civil than a religious con- 
cern. The Church never opposed, but rather en- 
couraged, all laws and devices intended to abolish 
misery and want. 

It is also asserted ‘the theory of the Church 
was that the more one gave, the greater would be 
the reward in Heaven.’ True, but what is wrong 
with this theory? Does not Scripture speak the 
praises of Tabitha, who ‘‘was full of good works 
and almsdeeds”? Of course we have heard much 
about the folly of “indiscriminate almsgiving,”’ 
and sociologists are severe in its condemnation. 
But the Church, or rather the faithful who prac- 
tice charity and a little self-denial through super- 
natural motives, does not want to keep up social 
injustice, encourage conditions making for distress 
and misery, or defend the defective arrangements 
of society. 3 

Pope Pius X expressly charged Christians with 
their duty not only to give alms, but to work dili- 


2) Society and Its Problems, p. 465. 
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gently to help remove the cause of poverty. To 
counter the accusation regarding indiscriminate 
almsgiving and because of the evident importance 
of that Pope’s statements, we quote verbatim the 
relevant passage from his encyclical on Catholic 
Social Action, published in 1905. Having admon- 
ished Catholics to “take intimately to heart the 
interests of the people, especially those of the 
working and agricultural classes, not only by the 
inculcation of religion, the only true source of 
comfort in the sorrows of life,’ Pius declared they 
should also strive ‘‘to dry the tears of the poor, 
to soothe their sufferings, and by wise measures to 
improve their economic condition; to endeavor, 
consequently, to make public laws conformable to 
justice, to amend or suppress those which are 
not so.” 

Pope Leo XIII likewise expects men of influence 
and means to do more than merely satisfy their 
conscience by giving alms. “We would have them 
consider for themselves,” the great Pontiff states 
in his encyclical on Christian Democracy, “‘that 
they are not free to choose whether they will take 
up the cause of the poor or not; it is a matter of 
simple duty.” He reminds the faithful that to 
neglect the cause of the poor is to sin against 
oneself and the welfare of the State. 

But the Church also knows that generally 
speaking the very rich and the well-to-do prefer 
to keep what they have rather than give to their 
needy neighbor. So if prompted by charity one 
helps those in need, there is no reason why he 
should not look to an eternal reward and try to 
perform a meritorious work for heaven, besides 
alleviating the wants of a brother. It has not been 
proved that charity has blocked the way to social 
reform and reconstruction. In fact, social reform- 
ers are beginning to see more clearly that if their 
desires are to be realized, charity as well as jus- 
tice must prevail, and that without the former no 
lasting reconciliation between opposing factions 
can be effected. 

In other words, the inspiration supplied by re- 
ligious faith is the most powerful means of reme- 
dying certain of our social ills. Let the sociolo- 
gists, then, cease to inveigh against that benign 
and divine virtue of charity which has called out 
the best that is in man and which has brightened 
some of the darkest pages of modern history. 
Charity, as taught and practiced by the Catholic 
Church and her followers, both as individuals and 
as members of religious communities, is one of 
the greatest forces of social peace and well-being. 

Miss Vida D. Scudder in her book, “The 
Church and The Hour,” more than once reverts 
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to “Catholic doctrine” in her analysis of social 
evils and the needed remedial measures. Toward 
the close of a paper on “The alleged failure of 
Church to meet the social emergency,” she says: 
“Plain Christians generally know today, as they 
have always known, that for them social action 
is, in, the long run, unmotivated and perilous un- 
less it draws from deep wells of religious faith.” 
The Catholic Church recognizes this fact and con- 
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stantly reminds those of her children who take 
up “social work” to look to their great exemplar, 
Jesus Christ, and to imitate Him, as “He went 
about doing good.” The splendid record of what 
has been achieved by Catholic social workers who 
labored out of a motive of “religious faith” 1s the 
best possible proof for the wisdom of her counsel. 


ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


INDIA’S CHILD MARRIAGE EVIL 


XHILD marriage is a custom that has worked 
to the grave disadvantage of India. The 
custom, however, is tolerated and even en- 

couraged by Indian society. Opinions differ as to 
when this great social evil crept into the country, 
and also as to the reasons for its introduction. 
One group of historians maintain child marriage 
was brought in with the foreign invasions, while 
another group assigns it to the period of the Mos- 
lem conquest. There is yet another section hold- 
ing to the belief child marriage dates from the 
origin of Hinduism itself, from which it derives 
its sanction. This is probably the chief cause for 
the continuance of the evil. 

The third opinion is held primarily by the or- 
thodox pundits led by the Brahmins. They take 
pains to explain certain religious scriptures of the 
Hindus in a way suited to their opinions. Of 
course their opponents, holding a contrary view, 
challenge this interpretation. 

But whatever the reasons or the date of intro- 
duction the fact remains that child marriage is 
widespread in India, a custom of all groups ex- 
cept the Christians and the Sikhs. Children of 
both sexes are married at an early age, with the 
consequent results of early maternity and not in- 
frequently child widowhood. Both conditions are 
deplorable, and many and great are the miseries 
they bring to their unfortunate victims. 

Evidence abounds to prove that maternity be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15 is not uncommon in 
India. From reliable statistics it can be demon- 
strated that in the case of mothers under 16 the 
percentage of still births and neonatal deaths is 
16.8 percent, while for mothers from 16 to 20 it 
is 9 percent, and for mothers between 20 and 30 it 
is 6.3 percent. 

Child- and maternal mortality figures are high- 
er in the case of child-mothers than for adult 
mothers. Generally the first child falls prey to 
the ignorance of the child-mother, and the usual 


what 
Throughout the balance of her life she must re- 


victims of maternal mortality are young wives still 
in their teens. Moreover, those fortunate enough 
to escape premature death are not much better off 
than those who do not because they are ruined for 
life, suffering from general weakness and anaemia. 

Akin to this disastrous condition is the evil of 


child widowhood. At an incredibly tender age 
many children are rendered widows and widow- 
ers. The widower may remarry—in fact is moral- 
ly and religiously obliged to do so. But the privi- 


lege is not extended to the widow, no matter at 
age this misfortune may befall her. 


main a widow, and the knowledge of her trials 
and misfortunes should alone be sufficient to prick 
the social conscience of India and lead to the re- 


vision of the oppressive social code. 


But unfortunately such has not been the case. 
The people generally have not sought a change 


in the obnoxious custom. Led by the orthodox 
sects the masses still cling to the practice of child 
marriage, a practice that may have had some slight 
justification in centuries gone by as a measure of 
security during unsettled conditions. But circum- 


stances have completely changed. Today, there- 
fore, this social sin, like many others, is an ana- 


chronism. The sooner it is abolished, the better 


it will be for all concerned. 

It should be admitted that some progress has 
been made in the attempt to check the evil. As 
a result of the impact of western education and 
ideas, a new outlook on life has been gained by 
not a few people, an outlook that threatens the 
continuation of hoary, out-of-date institutions 
and practices. Thus a large number of the girls 


who attend high schools and colleges stubbornly 


resist any attempts to compel their early marriage, 
some of them even remaining unmarried through- 
out their lives. And as the women’s educational 
movement has spread the rigor of the custom of 
eatly marriage has certainly declined. 
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But India is such a vast country, with relatively 
few colleges and schools, that despite the improve- 
ment here and there, substantial changes in the 
attitude of the masses in the villages—who retain 
their “‘conservative” ideas—have yet to be effected. 


The census figures for 1941 are not yet availa- 
ble, but from those of the years 1931 and 1921 
it is possible to gather some idea of the magni- 
tude of this social evil in India. Basing its esti- 
mate on the 1921 census, the Age of Consent 
Committee calculated that 62.2 percent of the 
girls under 15 were affected, or were likely to be 
affected, by early marriage. The 1931 census 
showed that child marriage had actually increased 
in the ten-year period. True, this was due in large 
part to the fact that many such marriages had been 
contracted immediately before the provisions of 
the Child Marriage Restraint Act became opera- 
tive in 1930 (contracted with the idea of escap- 
ing the act’s penalties). 

This census disclosed that while in 1921 9.2 
percent of the girls between five and ten were 
married, in 1931 the percentage had increased to 
19.3 percent. A slight improvement was noted 
in the age group between 10 and 15; despite the 
rush to get married before the act referred to took 
effect, the figures for this group declined from 
39.8 percent in 1921 to 38.1 percent in 1931. 


On the question of early marriage there is lit- 
tle difference in the attitudes of the Hindus and 
the Muslims, for the practice is current among the 
members of both communities. The Hindus ad- 
here to the practice on the grounds of religion, 
believing they are bound by their religion to give 
their daughters in marriage before the latter at- 
tain puberty. This view is disputed in certain 
quarters so that a division exists in the Hindu 
community. 

Against all accepted theory and practice of the 
Mohammedan law, some Indian Muslims place 
marriage on the same sacramental level as the 
Hindus. Although there is nothing in the Koran 
to enjoin upon its adherents the custom of early 
marriage, the Muslims assert it has been hallowed 
by the Prophet’s own example. According to their 
version, he married Ayesha, his last wife, when 
she was but 12 years old. Happily, however, the 
number of the Muslims who hold this opinion 1s 
small. ; 

It should not be overlooked that these differ- 
ences of opinion among the two major communi- 
ties in India did much to facilitate the efforts of 
the social reformers. The crusade against early 
marriage was inaugurated many years ago; the 
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movement itself has existed 60 years. Among its 
chief advocates are Swami Dayananda Sarasvati 
and Raja Ramohan Roy, who have waged a con- 
stant struggle against this evil which has so ham- 
pered India’s social progress. 

Gradually the movement developed, as the 
number of persons who undertook actively to sup- 
port and promote it increased. Quite likely as a 
result of its agitation the Government proposed, 
around 1891, to advance the age of consent for 
marriage from 10 to 12. The Government policy 
throughout has been one of strict religious neu- 
trality to which it was pledged by the Proclama- 
tion of Queen Victoria: “in framing and adminis- 
tering laws due regard be paid to ancient rites, 
usages, and customs of India.” 

Vigorous opposition to the Government's pro- 
posal was expressed by the orthodox section, as 
was to be expected. However, the Government’s 
firm stand, supported by the enlightened classes 
of the people, soon insured the enactment of the 
measure by the legislative circle. Many blessings 
were anticipated from the new law, but the ex- 
pectations were in vain. Save for a handful of 
lawyers no one even knew of the law’s existence 
and no prosecutions ever took place. 

Following the constitutional reforms of 1919, 
popular representation was increased in the legis- 
lative councils. It was intended effective action 
be launched against the custom of child marriage. 
Toward this end the Government appointed a 
committee which, after a careful investigation, in- 
troduced the so-called Sarda Bill. After protract- 
ed discussion and debate the Child Marriage Re- 
straint Act was passed in 1929, to become effective 
the following year. The act stipulated all girls 
must be 16 and boys 18 before they could con- 
tract marriage legally. 

Unfortunately, the good intentions were again 
thwarted. Not only were the unenlightened mass- 
es opposed to the law, but in addition its passage 
coincided with the Civil Disobedience Movement 
of 1930-31. Unwilling to court more trouble, the 
Government hesitated to enforce the new law. It 
remained—and no doubt remains even today— 
on the statute books. Hence the assistance the 
social reformers expected from the Government's 
legislative action turned out to be very meagre, 
and they were left to struggle against the evil 
single-handed as of oid. 

But thanks to their persevering spirit and un- 
daunted courage the reformers, by means of vig- | 
orous propaganda, are endeavoring to the best of 
their ability to change the conservative masses’ 
outlook for the better. Admittedly their efforts 
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have not been attended by a proportionate suc- 
cess. But as the educational program develops 
and assuming the social reformers will continue 
their efforts with unabated zeal, there is every 
chance of completely eradicating this social evil 
which has adversely influenced India for centu- 


Warder's Review 
Fundamental Differences 


Was was not one man’s opinion but that 
of the majority of Catholics in Germany, 
once the tendency to compromise with capitalism 
prevailed, was expressed thus by Professor O. 
Schilling, of Tubingen, in the Kath. Korres pon- 
denz: 

“The opinion must be rejected that capitalism, or to 
be more exact, the capitalistic economic system, is in 
itself evil and to be condemned.” 

It was the late Archbishop Sigmund Waitz who, 
upholding the traditions of the Catholic Social 
school of Austria, opposed to this declaration the 
following statement, in the Volkswohl: 

“The opinion that the economic system which is based 
on the private ownership of the means of production is 
in itself evil and to be condemned, must be banished.” 


Today both schools, that of M. Gladbach and 
that of Vienna, are silent. They have been oblit- 
erated, as it were, by a system which utterly dis- 
regards what was common to them: the sacred- 
ness of the fundamental rights of man as against 
the arbitrary power of a party or State. 


Strictures on a Grave Problem 


HE “revolt of color,’ which is now gathering 
momentum in various parts of the world, is 
stimulated by the conviction of colored colonials 
that, as for hundreds of years in the past, they are 
still being exploited for the benefit of their white 
overlords. The volume by Eric Williams on ‘The 
Negro in the Caribbean” shows how close to us 
is this problem of a colored population experienc- 
ing the blessings of imperialism and misdirected 
economic policies. 

Author of the book is a young colored British 
West Indian, a doctor of philosophy from Ox- 
ford, who hardly exaggerates by applying to the 
whole Caribbean area a quotation from Luis 
Mofioz Marin about Puerto Rico, called by him 
“a land of beggars and of millionaires, of flat- 
tering statistics and distressing realities.” De- 
spite more than a century of freedom the Negro 
population of the Antiiles generally occupy “‘the 
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ries. We fervently hope that the arrival of that 
happy day is not far off, and that India, lifted 
from her social backwardness, will soon occupy a 
worthy. place in the community of nations. 

Fr. K. XAVIER 


Rayavaram, S. India 


lowest rung of the economic ladder.’ Consequent- 
ly they also suffer most from malaria, hookworm, 
and tuberculosis. They are crowded into hideous 
slums and the school system is said to be inade- 
quate. Professor Williams’ remedies for existing 
evils are economic and political equality for the 
blacks, a political federation of the islands on a 
basis of nationality and economic federation of 
all, to be supported by purchases in the Western 
Hemisphere of surpluses that formerly went to 
Europe. 

The situation is indeed one fraught with difh- 
culties and even danger. Rayford W. Logan, who 
reviews the book in the Inter-American Monthly, 
is reminded by what he has read of the conditions 
we now know to exist in Malaya, Burma and In- 
dia. And it were indeed desirable the political, 
social and economic significance of the fact that 
the rule of the White Man in the Orient seems to 
have come to an end and that a re-orientation of 
policy is necessary, as Pearl Buck suggests, should 
not be lost on us. An editorial on “America and 
the Orient,” published in Tzme and Tide, a lead- 
ing British review, assumes the crux of the future 
to be whether ‘the white and colored races can 
co-operate when the only basis of co-operation is 
the surrender by the white man of his despotism.” 
If not, the editorial continues, “the danger will 
persist of an Oriental block opposing Western 
civilization.” 

With twelve million Negroes within our house- 
hold, and having assumed responsibilities for sev- 
eral more millions of colored people under the 
Lend and Lease program, the apparent difficul- 
ties of the problem preclude the notion that it may 
cure itself. Neglected, it will constitute an ever- 
latent invitation to revolt. ‘The riots in Nassau,” 
Mr. Logan, referred to above, remarks, “staged in 
protest against a wage of eighty cents a day, may 
well precipitate others. A twenty-five cent wage Is 
quite common throughout the Caribbean.” He 
does not mention the possibility of the advent of 
another Toussaint L’Ouverture, as the leader of a 
revolt such as that which drove the French from 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. But Stranger things 
than the repetition of an event of this nature are 
recorded by history. 
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Our Daily Bread and Nutrition 
YING on “Today’s Farm Situation,” in 


Successful Farming, the journal’s editor, 
Kirk Fox, remarks: 

‘Food habits of the American people are certain to 
be definitely influenced by the war. Of 1,000,000 draf- 
tees, 400,000 have already been rejected, and largely 
because of nutritional deficiencies making themselves 
evident in poor teeth.” 


The National Nutrition Conference, held in 
Washington last year, was, the writer continues, 
“an opening gun for better nutrition among all 
classes of citizens. It was a serious conference, 
receiving the fullest co-operation from all groups. 
Its object is the consumption of more meat, dairy 
products, eggs, and vegetables.” 

An educational program of some magnitude, 
because the existing malnutrition is due not mere- 
ly to poverty, as the “reformers” would wish one 
to believe, but to ignorance, unwillingness to pre- 
pare foods properly, perversion of taste, which 
neglects healthful foods for palate-tickling luxu- 
ries. Among them “bakery goods” of mediocre 
quality are plentiful, while the bread we eat is 
quite generally of poor quality. It is, strangely 
enough, not even referred to by Mr. Kirk Fox. 

It has so happened that an article we came 
across in the Fertilizer Review contains a state- 
ment apropos of these remarks. What we intend 
to quote is from a paper by Judge Richard Peters 
“On coarse Flour, brown Bread, and the Force of 
Habit,” published in volume one of the Memoirs 
of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture, in 1808. Regarding this address, the Re- 
view’s editor writes: 

‘Peters’ paper on ‘Esculents’ is particularly interest- 
ing at this juncture of defense or war preparation, when 
dietary problems are confronted on every side. He con- 
stantly preached that rye bread or ship biscuit or any oth- 
er rough bread was to be preferred to that made from 
‘superfine flour.’ He tells that Baron von Steuben, the 
organizer and inspector general of the Revolutionary 
Army, a close personal friend, had often told him of the 
peculiar healthfulness of the Prussian soldiers. Frederick 


the Great insisted to Steuben that this was in great meas- 
ure due to their ‘ammunition bread,’ which was made 


from whole, ground, but unbolted grain, passed only | 


through hand sieves. He continued, “The Baron added 
with his usual naivete, that this bread was only good 
for the health of soldiers; but gentlemen would prefer 
being sick on better bread.’ ’’?) 

Today not merely the health of gentlemen but 
also of commoners suffers, because both eat what 
Steuben called “better bread.” So general is this 


condition that we may speak of “our bread prob- ~ 


1) Loc. cit. Pre-Vitamin Days. July-Aug.-Sept., 


1941, -p. 5. 


De) 


lem.” In this connection, a remark by one of the 
foremost exponents of the agronomic reform, 
known as the Indore process, Sir Albert Howard, 
attains to particular value. In the chapter on 
“Soil Fertility and National Health” of his latest 
book, ‘An Agricultural Testament,” the noted 
agriculturist writes: 

“Generally speaking, the people of northern India, 
which include some of the finest races of mankind, are 
wheat eaters, the wheat being consumed in the form of 
thin, flat cakes, made from flour, coarse but fresh-ground 
in a quern {italics ours}. All the proteins, vitamins, 
and mineral salts in the grain are consumed.”’!) 

We do not believe that so much could be said 
in favor of either the bread or certain prepared 
cereals we eat. Better flour and better bread are, 
therefore, prerequisites of improved nutrition. 


Breaking With Tradition 


ING other doctrine fundamental to the capita- 

listic system exercised a more decided influ- 
ence on its development than did the tenet that 
neither municipality nor State should be permit- 
ted to interfere with the economic endeavors of 
their citizens or to compete with them. While we 
have not yet disowned this particular provision of 
the economic program of Liberalism, the Federal 
Government is, in not a few cases, casting it aside, 
just as though Thomas Jefferson and other Ameri- 
can Physiocrats had not made of it a cornerstone 
of our economic life. 

As a case in point we mention two planned 
measures directly affecting agriculture, recently 
agreed upon between the Government of our 
country and that of the Republic of Haiti. One 
of these agreements, according to Agriculture in 
the Americas, an official publication, calls for the 
purchase by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of Haiti’s surplus cotton. The Corporation, a 
Department of Agriculture agency, has agreed 
to buy the 1942 crop, the carry-over of previous 
crops and all future crops produced during the 
war within specified limits of volume. The sec- 
ond agricultural agreement calls for arrangements 
for the planting of some 24,000 more acres of 
sisal in Haiti, which is at present a minor source 
of this important hard fibre. The Caribbean Re- 
public, on its part, further agreed to take steps 
to restrict cotton production and to improve the 
quality and increase the staple length of its cot- 
ton in future years.”) 

To an extent these agreements may be consid- 


1) Loe. cit., London, 1940, pp. 172-173. 
2) Loe. cit., Wash., June, 1942, p. 118. 
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ered war measures; all in all they may help pro- 
mote commercial intercourse with Haiti also in 
the future. Possibly, even the cotton growers may 
discover a silver lining to what appears a dark 
cloud on the horizon of an agricultural industry 
strictly held to limit the production of the staple 
under consideration. But this is not what we 
have in mind at present. 


The question is, were both the Physiocrats and 
Adam Smith wrong when they declared govern- 
ments should keep out of business, which sphere, 
they thought, belonged entirely to enterprisers and 
traders? If so, nothing less than a complete break 
with their teachings of a political and economic 
nature will do. As things are, we are merely drift- 
ing, carried by currents we do not control. Such 
a course is neither reasonable nor will it prove 
beneficial. The nation can not, to paraphrase Lin- 
coln’s well known statement, continue half /azs- 
sez faire and half totalitarian. 


Contemporary Opinion 


pias announcement of the Anglo-Soviet mili- 
tary alliance, which is to have a minimum du- 
ration of twenty years, must have come as a shock 
to a large section of the people of the Allied na- 
tions. Unless the allied leaders expect the war to 
continue for another twenty years, which God for- 
bid, it seems to us entirely unnecessary to provide 
for such a long and intimate connection with Com- 
munist Russia, which is still officially and avowed- 
ly, in spite of the propagandists, anti-Christian. 
For instance, article five of the treaty reads: 
“The high contracting parties, having regard to 
the interests of the security of each of them, agree 
to work together in close and friendly collabora- 
tion after the re-establishment of peace for the or- 
ganization of security and economic prosperity in 
Europe. They will take into account the interests 
of the United Nations in these objects, and will 
act in accordance with the two principles of not 
seeking territorial aggrandizement for themselves, 
and of non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other States” (our italics). At first sight it might 
be thought that the last proviso in this paragraph 
amply safeguards other nations from Communist 
propaganda and interference, but experience has 
shown in the past how little reliance can be placed 
on such promises. And we all know what Soviet 
Russia means by “economic prosperity” . 


We recognize that the excellent motive behind 
the treaty is to safeguard the peace of Europe in 
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the years to come, so that never again shall we be 
plunged into the horrors of total war; but you 
cannot touch pitch without being defiled. At the 
risk of becoming monotonous, we must repeat 
that Christians must be on their guard. 

Fr. OWEN McCann, §.T.L., Ph.D. 


The Southern Cross, 
Cape Town 


The only liberty worth fighting for, according 
to Dr. Johnson, is that of doing what you like in 
your own house. 

Your own house! Our brave new world pre- 
scribes mass-produced cages whose inmates are 
to lead standardized, subhuman lives, regaled 
with standardized ‘amenities,’ “emancipated” 
from God’s commandments, denied the liberty to 
keep them. Childbirth especially, if permitted at 
all, is to be rationed by eugenist dictation, State- 
enforced. ‘Increase and multiply” the emanct- 
pated must not. 

Such is the freedom now in fashion; but if free- 
dom consists in power of choice, that is precisely 
what is forbidden. We are doomed, it seems, to 
learn by sad experience that whereas the service 
of God is indeed, as revelation teaches, perfect 
freedom, outside that service there is only increas- 
ingly perfect slavery. 

Truly freedom is again “dying while they shout 
her name” and more than ever “‘free to slay her- 
self,” the on/y choice left her by her flatterers. 


Fr. H. E. G. Ropg, M.A. 
Catholic Times 


When the Catholic Daily Tribune of Du- 
buque, Iowa, suspended publication several weeks 
ago, Msgr. Smith, head of the growing Denver 
Register chain, made some syndicated remarks 
which continue to reverberate. His conception 
of the need for centralization of the Catholic press 
was most fully and devastatingly dealt with by 
Joseph Matt, K.S.G., veteran editor of that fine 
journal, the Wanderer of St. Paul, Minn. To 
Msgr. Smith’s bland assertion that “the Catholic 
press of America is growing so big it must be 
Church-controlled” Joseph Matt replied in part: 
“That is something new in the history of the Ca- 
tholic press! At any rate such an idea was com- 
pletely foreign to the Popes and Bishops of all 
countries who for many decades have never ceased 
to praise and encourage publishers and editors 
and collaborators and readers of Catholic news- 
papers—long before anyone thought of putting 
a barbed wire fence around the Catholic press in 
order to make it the exclusive preserve for those 
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with the right connections and the progressively 
‘big’ ideas and resources!” And now the South- 
ern Messenger, “the Official Catholic Newspaper 
of Texas,” has this to add on Msgr. Smith's ob- 
servations: “It is not easy to place these singular 
expressions into proper intellectual focus; as to the 
‘Justification’ propounded by Monsignor Smith, its 
implications are frightening in their similarity to 
the ‘justification’ used by the totalitarian powers 
which have all but eliminated the Church in the 
majority of the countries of Europe.” 


The Commonweal*) 


From 1776 to 1936 our public-land policies 
were, in fact, one continuing fiasco, with blunders 
and stupidities endlessly repeated. Even when 
the Government in moments of penitence tried to 
correct some of its past mistakes, the very amend- 
ments designed for this purpose were generally 
used by predatory interests to tighten their con- 
trol over the public domain. Our acquisitive so- 
ciety, it would seem, was bent upon complete 
spoliation—of farm lands, of mineral lands, of 
timber lands—with the Government apparently 
powerless to hold back the invaders. When it was 
realized, for example, that the railroads, in many 
cases, had not built the roads for which grants had 
been made, the Government was never completely 
successful in recapturing title to the grants; with 
few exceptions the railroads continued to retain 
title to lands which, in effect, they had stolen from 
the public. By the time the conservation program 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot was 
put into effect, most of the damage had already 
been done, and conservation of the remaining re- 
sources actually aided the lumber companies to 
tighten their monopolistic control over the timber 


lands. CAREY McWILLIAMS?) 


All modern civilization is based on the prin- 
ciple: What must I do to make as much money 
as possible in order that I may be able to spend 
a good deal? In more recent days there has been 
an addition to this principle, to which the State, 
society and the individual have given themselves 
without restraint: to make money in the easiest 
manner possible. However, the principle has end- 
ed in bankruptcy, for the present in the old Euro- 
pean countries, but the newer civilized nations will 


also and inevitably fail. Dr. JosEPH GRassL 


1) Loe. cit., Aug. 14, p. 388. ry. 

2) The Nation. Mr. McWilliams, State Commissioner 
_ of Immigration and Housing in Calif., is the author of 
“Factories in the Field” and “Shadows on the Land.” 
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Fragments 


PAGAN? are impulsive and emotional. 

And they easily become hysterical over some 
current hero.” Thus runs an editorial opinion ex- 
pressed by the Sz, Louis Globe Democrat. 


It is obvious, Grace Conway thinks, that Malta 
“could never exist as an autonomy, under the pres- 
ent European regime.’ Reason: “It is far too 
tempting a bait for the other (italics ours) big 
and greedy countries.” But just whom had she in 
mind as the party not one of the others? 


Dublin O pinion whimsically suggests that black 
and blue would be very appropriate colors for the 
flag of a United States of Europe. “I hope,” Zea- 
landia’s Sifter sighs, “Sir Stafford Cripps isn’t 
thinking of a red flag for that same United 
Europe.” 


Apparently the spzrztus agens of the nineteenth 
century is by no means dead. Were it otherwise 
the New Statesman and Nation could not have 
published the following announcement by Incotr- 
porated Sales Managers’ Association: 

“Book May 6th in your diary. The speaker on 
this occasion will be Mr. S. W. Alexander, City 
Editor of the Evening Standard. Subject: “Back 
to God and Sound Money.’ ”’ 


It is to a problem of the first importance to 
which Raymond E. Christ points in the following 
sentence of his article on ‘“The Bases of Social In- 
stability in Venezuela”: “The non-tropical coun- 
tries [of the continent} fear—and perhaps with 
justice—the new Good Neighbor policy, because 
of the United States’ proposal, now ostensibly 
abandoned, for a hemispheric cartel system. Ar- 
gentine corn and beef have had their natural out- 
let in industrial Europe. Where will it go in a 
closed New World economy ?” 


“Old Joshua, an American diplomat, who died 
long before the events of this drama (Watch on 
the Rhine), plays an important part in it,” a critic 
remarks. ‘He belonged to an older generation of 
Americans which were not so divorced from Eur- 
ope, and less inclined to take for granted the thesis 
that increasing luxury is the object of life.” 


From Business Week: “This is a sweet-eating 
and grease-eating nation, and an enormous waster 
of both materials.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Solidarity of Peoples and Nations 


E are each and all of us absolutely inter- 

dependent with other nations, great and 
small. Our purely national problems and the 
purely national problems of other peoples grow 
steadily less numerous and steadily less impor- 
tant.1) Almost every question which affects our 
national welfare and the prosperity of our peo- 
ple is international either in origin, in effect or in 
some of its incidences. Just as no man can live 
for himself alone, so the time has come when no 
nation can live for itself alone. Every attempt at 
national isolation, whether made in Europe, in 
Asia or on one of the American continents, ts 


Promoting Labor’s Welfare 


Exploitation of Women Workers 


rAG LARGE, perhaps the greater part of the 

American public not engaged in manual la- 
bor, believes wages to be out of bounds. Un- 
doubtedly organized labor has, in some instances, 
obtained advantages derived from pressure rather 
than consideration for the value of services ren- 
dered to the common good. On the other hand, 
there is a pitifully large number of workers who, 
lacking influence, receive wages totally inadequate 
under present conditions. 

Tardily and insufficiently some States have at- 
tempted to protect at least women from exploita- 
tion by the enactment of minimum wage laws. As 
was to be expected, in not a few cases the mini- 
mum wage has become a maximum wage, and, 
shameful as it may seem, employers have discov- 
ered means to cheat women workers, supposedly 
enjoying the protection of State laws, out of a 
part of their hard earned income. According to a 
leaflet recently issued by the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, “it was not in 1933, 
but from June, 1940, to June, 1941—a prosperous 
year—that women working in restaurants were 
paid, as a group, $110,000 less than they were en- 
titled to under the minimum wage laws of their 
States. Fortunately, every cent of this amount 
was ultimately collected by the State Labor De- 
partments and refunded to the women.” 


Underpayment is not the only hardship from 
which women workers suffer in those States whose 


1) With this opinion one need not agree. 


Procedure 


Action 


merely a first step toward national suicide. All 
this is becoming increasingly clear to him whom 
we call the man in the street as economic and fi- 
nancial questions multiply and confront him in 
his daily task and his daily business. 

All these considerations make it of vital im- 
portance that our governmental machinery for 
conducting foreign relations, for co-operating 
helpfully in international movements for the bene- 
fit of our own nation and of all mankind, and for 
upholding the convictions and ideals of the 
American people before the world, shall be sim- 
ple, direct, effective and quickly responsive to pub- 


é Sy 2) 
lic opinion. NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER?) 


laws guarantee them a minimum wage. ““There 
are the innumerable ‘extra’ charges,” says the leaf- 
let referred to, “which so often reduce the wom- 
en workers’ earnings. Probably no one knows how 
much workers contribute from their pay envelopes 
each year toward the so-called ‘atmosphere’ of the 
restaurants in which they work. It is probable 
that the waitress pays for the fetching shepherdess 
or Colonial costume which she wears and which 
harmonizes so perfectly with the walls and table 
decorations. And she may have to meet sizable 
laundry bills to keep her uniform clean.’ In ad- 
dition, the Women’s Bureau relates that one day 
a young woman reported to the office of a State 
Minimum Wage Department, “They take 20 per- 
cent of our wages every week; are they allowed to 
do that? When we ask what this is for, they said 
it is to help stand the expenses of the plant.” This 
gitl lived in a State in which the wage order ap- 
plicable to her occupation provides that no de- 
ductions can be made from the minimum wage 
except those required by law for social security 
taxes. An inspector was assigned to investigate 
the case. He found that the girl’s complaint was 
justified. Within a few days $725 was restored to 
12 women who had been “helping stand the ex- 
penses of the plant.” : 
Even at that many thousands of women are not 
so fortunate as were those referred to. Twenty- 
two States have failed to pass minimum wage 


*) Public opinion is more or less a fiction based on a 
false premise. 


3) Our Ship of State. An address delivered at 
Southampton, L. I., pp. 18-14. 
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laws. In case these women are not covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, they are completely 
without protection. “Of course,” says the Wom- 
en's Bureau, “they can sit down, as did one girl, 
and write to the State Department of Labor, 
‘Won't you please do something to make our boss 
pay us decent wages? He makes us work for a 
dollar a day. How can any one live on that 
money, pay rent and gas? We have no money 
for food. I thought the days of slavery were 
gone, but it doesn’t look like it in this laundry.’ ” 

But such appeals cannot bring the desired re- 
sults in a State that lacks a minimum wage law. 
However, the Women’s Bureau does not plead 
merely for legal minimum wages in the States 


The Youth Movement 


When the "Boys” Come Back 


Eos two generations and more young men be- 

tween the ages of about 18 and 25 have been 
looked upon as “‘boys” and treated as such in our 
country. That boys have a way of growing up 
and achieving a man’s estate seems to have been 
overlooked if not consciously denied. With the 
result that all too many young men have been too 
successfully shielded from life and from responsi- 
bility. 

But the war is changing this condition with 
amazing rapidity. The press dispatches from the 
far-flung battle fronts hail the exploits of youth, 
some of them still in their teens, whether as pilots 
or soldiers, sailors or marines, privates, non-coms 
or even officers. Assuredly, a tremendous change 
is being worked in the young men who have gone 
off to war. 

Most curious is it, therefore, to read almost 
nothing, in the hundreds of articles written about 
youth problems and post-war reconstruction, con- 
cerning the plight of the younger soldiers when 
the struggle shall have ended. They number sev- 
eral millions now and if present plans for the in- 
crease of military personnel are carried out, mil- 
lions more will be added. They will have no 
wives or children to whom to return, for the most 
part, and the attractions of family life with their 
parents will seem tame by comparison with the 
harrowing and brutalizing experiences at the 
front. Grown up overnight, they will chafe at the 
restraints imposed by an unadventuresome home 
life after their release from the nation’s armed 
forces. 

Under these circumstances, will the average 
youth movement hold any interest at all for them? 


, 
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which have not as yet provided for them, but it 
suggests that what we need is more wage boards, 
more wage orders, more women enjoying the 
benefits of the laws already passed. The leaflet 
does not, on the other hand, emphasize what ap- 
pears to us evident, that fixed minimum wages are 
undesirable, because they may withhold from a 
worker what should be a living wage, in agree- 
ment with the prevailing cost of living. With 
present prices of commodities the minimum wage 
of a former day is strangely at variance. In con- 
sequence thousands of women, supporters of fa- 
milies, are underpaid, with results injurious to 
them and the members of a household living on 
the borderline of destitution. 


Will they be interested in a movement for which 
mere athletics is the ideal? Or will they not rath- 
er be attracted to a movement that shows an 
awareness of the world-shattering events which 
the nations will by that time have passed through ? 

For it can be predicted with some degree of 
certainty that the returning soldiers, the young 
men among them, will evince a considerable in- 
terest in the shaping of post-war conditions. With 
probably far greater determination than their 
fathers who returned from World War I will 
they endeavor to prevent a third world cataclysm. 
From a practical point of view, however, it must 
be remembered that the men returning from the 
front will be an unorganized element. Hence 
while refusing to be led consciously by politici- 
ans of the pre-war stripe, they will at the same 
time be a prey to organized movements of what- 
ever hue—from red to green—which merely 
promise to remedy past conditions. 

Christian and Catholic organizations, and es- 
pecially youth groups, had therefore better look 
to their own programs, if they would save the situ- 
ation and prevent such a circumstance. Otherwise 
a juvenile program would be worse than none at 
all, because it would arouse only the scorn of the 
returning heroes. 

Fortunately, the Central Verein Youth Move- 
ment has already begun to plan for this eventu- 
ality. The leaders, aware of the demands that 
will be placed upon them and the movement, are 
endeavoring to adapt the existing program, which 
approaches the youth problem from a mature 
viewpoint, to these impending difficulties. It is 
along this road lies the correct solution of a grave 
problem. 
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Peace and Reconstruction 


Two Freedo ms 


Bow the beginning of its independent politi- 
cal existence the Nation has insisted on the 
freedom of the seas. Whenever this right was 
challenged, there was no hesitancy to defend it. 
The pledge contained in the Atlantic charter, 
promising an established peace enabling all men 
to traverse the seas without hindrance follows tra- 
ditional lines of American policy. More impor- 
tant still, it accords with the law of nations. 

Francisco de Vitoria, the distinguished Domini- 
can, one of the founders of international law, de- 
duces the freedom of the seas from the right of 
natural society and fellowship (the solidarity of 
the human race, we might say), and more particu- 
larly from the right of communication. “He ac- 
cepts it as a matter of course,” says Fr. Honore 
Munoz, O.P., in his study on “Vitoria and the 
Conquest of America’; “‘he states, that by natural 
law, running.water and the sea are common to 
all, so are rivers and harbors... ; and on the same 
principle they are public things. Therefore it is 
not lawful to keep anyone from them.” The prin- 
ciple expounded by Vitoria has found expression 
in the Constitution, in the provision which grants 
control over navigable waters to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the interest of all. 

Vitoria was also a partisan of the free-trade 
theory, for the law of nations applies to all States 
in the same fundamental way. As sincere as he 
was learned, the Spanish Dominican rose above 
the temptations to which the capitalists and poli- 
ticians of the nineteenth century succumbed, by 
announcing principles that did not favor Spanish 


Mutual Aid 


One Hand Helps the Other 


HAT was fundamental to the custom of 

house-raising, quite generally practiced on 
the frontier, the natural tendency of man to co- 
operate with his fellowman is realized in divers 
organizations established on reclamation projects 
located in the Pacific Northwest. 

An article on “Poultry Farming,” published in 
the Reclamation Era for April, says poultry co- 
operatives handle a major part of the products ex- 
ported from districts with which the account is 
concerned. The organizations, writes Dr. E. T. 
Torbert, of the Reclamation Service, are intended 
to furnish members reliable feeds, to market the 
farmers’ eggs and meat, and provide service ef- 
fective in improving poultry management. Prac- 
tically all turkeys raised on the Umatilla projects, 
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economic interests in the New World. “The 
policy of the traders and merchantmen,” Fr. 
Munoz writes, “tended toward monopolizing the 
trade of America for the Spaniards (i. e. in the 
sixteenth century). But Vitoria’s mind was not 
narrowed by territorial demarcations of nationali- 
ty. He was a citizen of the world, of which Spain 
was merely a part. The spirit of Vitoria was en- 
tirely international.” 

Enjoyment by all nations of access on equal 
terms to the trade and raw materials of .the world, 
needed for their economic prosperity, is indeed an- 
other pledge contained in the Atlantic charter. 
But this ideal will not be attained except by sus- 
tained effort, because selfishness will intervene 
and raise impediments. Men do not so easily rise 
above the temptations of self-interest. As a case 
in point let us mention the attacks on the Trade 
Agreements Secretary of State Cordell Hull has 
concluded with a number of countries, before all 
those of our hemisphere. Although even the Na- 
tion, so critical of the Department of State, ad- 
mits “they went far to wear down the distrust of 
the United States bred in the Latin American bone 
by generations of Yankee imperialism,” there are 
those who bark at every concession made to any 
of our neighbors. 

On such considerations hang amity and peace 
among nations! The pledges of the Atlantic char- 
ter will count for little in the end should the peo- 
ple refuse to realize the obligations of interna- 
tional law as founded, not in expediency or on 
considerations of an opportunistic nature, but in 
the natural law. 


Oregon, are marketed through a co-operative as- 
sociation. The success of this association, which 
has a modern killing, dressing and cooling plant, 
is shown by the fact that it handled 50,000 turkeys 
in 1939 as compared with 8,000 in 1930. 

It is estimated that the difference in price paid 
by the consumer and that received by the farmer 
has been reduced from 20 to 6 cents per pound 
by the activities of the association. Thus the co- 
op, in effect, has put an additional profit of 14 
cents per pound into the pockets of its members. 
Farmers receive 60 percent of the estimated mar- 
ket value when the turkeys are delivered and the 
remainder after the birds are sold. 

Mutual aid, realized in this particular enterprise 
of a co-operative nature, has again demonstrated 
what it is capable of accomplishing. 
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Almost like a fairy tale reads the story of a 
unique undertaking by the Good Shepherd House 
near Philadelphia. Early last year the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Catholic Philopatrian 
Literary Institute of that city recommended to the 
nuns that a canning plant be erected on the Good 
Shepherd farm. 


The nuns were receptive to the idea and the 
committee set to work. As if by magic help was 
forthcoming from the most unexpected quarters. 
A chain store executive advised that only tomatoes 
be canned the first season and made possible the 
purchase of cans and the leasing of a can sealing 
machine. Tomato plants were obtained without 
cost, a carriage shed on the farm renovated and a 
reconditioned steam boiler received as a gift. 
What had once been an oil tank was fixed up to 
serve as a cooking vat and a maintenance engineer 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 


What to do with Spare Dollars 


AITH in the ability of the credit union to aid 
farmers to solve their financial problems, leads 
the Nebraska Union Farmer to counsel its read- 
ers to consider the present an opportune time for 
the organization of such rural co-operative banks. 
‘Farmers are constantly being advised,” an edi- 
torial states, “to use their increased income from 
war prosperity to get out of debt, and not to make 
down payments on more land, bid up the price, 
and thus start another land boom. 

“Just how much income farmers will have left 
when they pay war taxes and buy defense bonds 
is a question. Maybe it will not be large enough 
to start a land boom, even if farmers were so 
minded. But to use whatever income they do have 
to get out of debt, instead of buying land for spec- 
ulation, is good advice.” 

But, and this statement we would underscore, 
“there is another thing farmers can do profitably 
with spare dollars. This is to organize credit 
unions and put money into them, so as to create 
their own credit resources. Only in this way can 
farmers ever attain credit independence, and stop 
the interest drain that so greatly depletes the fi- 
nancial resources of rural communities.” 

Sound advice. For after all the problem of debt 
is of fundamental consideration for the future of 
the agricultural order in our country. 


Seemingly the credit union federations as well 
as individual credit unions are having their diffi- 
culties as a result of the war. Not long ago tt 
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put together odds and ends to make a conveyor 
and an exhaust box. 

Thus with virtually no expenditures the insti- 
tution’s residents were able to can 2500 gallons 
of tomatoes and 200 gallons of tomato juice the 
first season. Large scale production, of tomatoes 
and other products, is expected to be undertaken 
this year. 

Here is a fine example of the principles of self- 
help and mutual help in operation. As The Philo- 
patrian pointed out, “it shows how people, ordi- 
narily dependent, can to a large degree become 
self-sustaining; and that the means whereby they 
do this can be provided without heavy cash expen- 
ditures . . . It is possible that millions who are eco- 
nomically confined may be similarly assisted and, 
in this way, the correct answer to the problem 
of relief, heavy even in a war boom, may be final- 
ly found.” 


was announced the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation ‘‘will continue to try to have CUNA genu- 
inely serve the really essential national interests 
of the movement.” 

The Michigan Credit Union News, organ of the 
CUNA league in that State, however, reports that 
“Michigan’s CUNA directors confess that their 
efforts in their directon in the past have shown a 
far from satisfactory result.” Significant is the 
conclusion: “Circumstances, however, may soon 
illuminate bounds that logic could not make clear 
to obstinacy, conceit, miscalculation and selfish- 
ness. 


Co-operation as a way of life was emphasized 
by President Herbert H. Hannam, of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, speaking before a co- 
operative rally held in Toronto. Co-operation, he 
said, is ‘‘a way of life more in keeping with the 
virtues of social justice and social charity. Instead 
of permitting the money power to accumulate in 
the hands of the few to the detriment of the many, 
it is destined to spread the surplus earnings among 
the people on the just basis of patronage.” 


A second speaker, Fr. O'Sullivan, C.Ss.R., attacked the 
abuses of economic individualism and pleaded for a 
system of economics more in keeping with the social 
nature of man. Such a solution, he stated, is the co- 
operative economy. 


Established some years ago in St. Joseph’s Par- 
ish, San Antonio, the Credit Union of that name 
continues to develop. The organization’s assets 
amount to $14,690.90, of which $13,308.97 1s 
listed as share capital. The guaranty fund totals 
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$492.80, the undivided earning account $889.13. 
When the report was prepared $9454.08 was on 
loan to members. The union holds investments 
of $3274. 

Another credit union which has progressed well since 
its founding a few years ago is the St. Leonard’s Federal 
Credit Union of Brooklyn. At the close of the first 
half of the year the group held assets of $2526.43. 
Shares accounted for $2374.94 while $1639.50 was out- 
standing in loans. The union has made 145 loans since 
it was organized, amounting to $9458.13. To date it 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


INSTALLMENT PLAN: A manner of buying or 
selling a commodity or article in consideration of 
a partial cash payment (although even this is not 
always insisted upon) and the promise or contract 
to pay the balance at regular intervals. While the 
plan was known in ancient Rome, it was not popu- 
larized until the advent of capitalism. Unrestrict- 
ed installment buying and selling is socially evil 
because it stimulates the purchase of undesirable 
luxuries and of articles many of the buyers can- 
not afford. 

INVESTMENT BANKING: A form of banking 
dealing in long term capital, distinguished from 
commercial banking which deals in relatively short 
term loans. Occasionally, however, investment 
banks do lend money for short terms to govern- 
ments and larger corporations. Investment bank- 
ing is chiefly used to finance the production of 

durable capital goods. 

‘  JoInT Stock Company: In its generally ac- 
cepted meaning in the United States a joint stock 
company is an unincorporated partnership with 
its capital divided into transferable shares. In 
practical operation it resembles a corporation. 
However, it cannot hold property and cannot sue 
or be sued in its own name. The first joint stock 
companies came into existence in England toward 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

JURISDICTIONAL DispuTEs: Dissensions arising 
between unions as the result of the claim of two 
trades to execute a particular job. As when cat- 
penters and metal workers contend for the right 
of hanging iron doors or window frames. Also 
applied to disputes between unions of rival or- 
ganizations, such as the AFL and the CIO. 

Just Price: The price based on the theory of 
equivalents, 1. e., that the commodity or service be 
exchanged for an equivalent good or service or a 
commensurate value in terms of money. The 
concept of the just price is fundamentally ethical 
rather than economic. As such it attained its 
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has sold 14 U. S. war savings bonds, amounting to 
$1075. 


St. Michael’s Parish Credit Union, Brooklyn, be- 
gan operations Aug. 3rd, several weeks following 
the organizational meeting. First contributions 
of $58.50 were obtained from the 16 members 
present on the occasion. A second parish credit 
union was organized at Holy Family Parish, Flush- 
ing, L. 1., on July 2g: 


Both unions operate under a State charter. 


greatest influence in the-Middle Ages, although 
the natural price advocated by the physiocrats and 
the normal value insisted upon by Adam Smith 
are to an extent interpretations of the just price. 

JUSTICE, COMMUTATIVE: The constant and abid- 
ing disposition and determination of the will of 
the individual to give every other individual his 
due. Rights springing from commutative justice 
should normally be entrusted to civil government 
which has the natural duty to protect such rights. 

Justice, DisTRIBUTIVE: The constant and abid- 
ing disposition and determination of society and 
the State to insure that each citizen receives his 
due. In this connection the State is taken to mean 
the community as a whole, functioning through 
its authorized officials. 

JUsTICE, SOCIAL: By certain authorities legal jus- 
tice is regarded as synonymous with social justice, ~ 
although this is by no means universal. Still 
others would combine distributive justice with so- 
cial justice. Technically considered, social jus- 
tice 1s the constant and abiding disposition and 
determination of the citizen to give society and 
the State its due. It is called social justice be- 
cause it looks to the adjustment of the subject’s 
action with a view to the common or social good. 

As such social justice regulates the mutual rela- 
tions between the individual and the society or 
State to which he belongs, and is that by which 
citizens are ordained to society and society to citi- 
zens for the promotion of the common good. 

Lasor BLAcKList: Comparable to the boycott 
employed by labor unions, it is the employers’ 
weapon of proscribing certain individuals. A 
single employer or a group list the persons he or 
they refuse to employ; frequently the list is cir- 
culated among the employers of an entire indus- 
try and the men named are, in consequence, de- 
barred from employment. The blacklist is some- 
times used in retaliation for labor union organiza- 
tion activity and sometimes against members of 
radical political or similar associations. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


(@>RDINAL VAN ROEY, Archbishop of Ma- 
lines and Primate of Belgium, in a pastoral let- 
ter attacks food profiteers and pleasure-seekers. 
~All undue gain in the sale of foodstuffs is a cry- 
ing offense against justice and charity,” the Car- 
dinal says. “Those who possess more than is 
necessary are bound to yield up to those who are 
worse off.” 
The Cardinal condemns vulgar amusement in these 
times and even criticises dancing as “deserving of the 


teprobation of all decent people,” because of the pres- 
ent situation. 


Bg LESHIP of the Sea headquarters, at 

Glasgow, Scotland, report that ship adoption 
and remailing service cover at present 658 ships 
and shore establishments of the British navy. Liter- 
ature and other gifts are sent regularly to both by 
over 700 individual Sea Apostolate Associates, 
62 Legion of Mary, Children of Mary, Scouts 
and other groups and by 380 schools. Some of the 
schools have masses offered for the seamen in their 
adopted ships, weekly or monthly, and almost 
300 schools have an annual mass. Requiem mass- 
es and special prayers are said for the seamen who 
have died in action. 

This AMIC service is, the organization’s News Ser- 
vice Bulletin writes, the most highly developed volun- 
tary service of its kind in the world and tribute has been 
paid to it by Rear Admiral Sir H. Harwood, in command 
of the Mediterranean, and by many other seamen. 


Adult Education 


1a co-operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture and Education, the Department of Ex- 
tension, University of Alberta, early in July con- 
ducted a School of Community Life, which “has 
come to be recognized as one of the significant ex- 
periments in the field of adult education in Ca- 
nada.’ It was the sixth session of this kind ar- 
ranged “in the hope that the people who pattici- 
pate will be able to take something back to the 
communities from whence they came, that will en- 
able them to play their part in the daily life of 
those communities with greater knowledge and 
skill.” 

In addition to the courses on International Affairs, 
Canadian Problems and the Social Problems of West- 
ern Canada, the program provided for dramatics, weav- 
ing, modern homemaking and instruction in flori-cul- 
ture. Also at the University of Alberta, located at Olds, 
a university short course for officers, managers and em- 
ployees of co-operative livestock shipping associations 
was held in May. : 


REVIEW 


Farm Incomes and Wages 


ING ING to the price index of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture of June 15th, prices re- 
ceived by farmers in local markets throughout the 
country averaged 151 percent of the 1909-14 peri- 
od. Prices paid by farmers, including interest and 
taxes, stood at 152 percent of the same period, 
giving the farm dollar the purchasing power of 
99 “cents: 

Going back to 1939, hourly earnings of factory work- 
ers, covering the United States as a whole, averaged 304 
percent of the 1909-14 base. By 1940 this figure had 
risen to 316, while in 1941 it was 348. During Janu- 
aty, 1942, average earnings of factory workers stood at 
378 percent of the 1909-14 level. During February the 
figure was 379, March, 382, and April, 387. 


Farm Mechanization 


ee by step elimination of labor on the farm 
is progressing toward mechanization of every 
possible activity. Thus, according to a report pub- 
lished in the Casket, of Antigonish, N. S., “a 
plucking machine the materials for which, less 
the motor, cost under forty dollars was given a 
highly satisfactory try-out July 7th when C. M. 
MacMillan, poultry products inspector, conducted 
a demonstration of grading and plucking at the 
Middle Musquodoboit Senior Poultry Club. Three 
hundred birds, total weight 1,500 Ibs., were 
plucked at the rate of about fifty birds an hour. 

“Tt was the best dressed stuff ever sent out of Mus- 
quodoboit,” remarked Mr. MacMillan. “The pin feathers 
were taken off wonderfully well, not one bird of the 
lot being degraded on account of pin feathers. The 
birds brought the best prices paid for years in the dis- 
trict. With labor being scarce the hope was expressed 
that wide use would be made of plucking machines.””— 
Every piece of machinery installed on farms facilitates 
the factory farm of absentee owners. Co-operation 
alone can save the farmer from the fate to which the 
artisan succumbed. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


LTHOUGH almost unknown to the mass of 

the people, the National Woman’s Party by 
its indefatigable efforts, extended over many years, 
has succeeded in prevailing on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to report favorably, by a vote of nine 
to three, the so-called Equal Rights Amendment. 
The decision was announced by Senator Hughes, 
on May 11th: 

‘From the Committee on the Judiciary I report back 
favorably without amendment the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 8) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States granting equal rights to men and 
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women, and IJ ask permission later to file a written re- 
port.” 


Accordingly, the joint resolution was placed on 
the calendar and is therefore in the most favor- 
able position its promoters thus far have gained 
for the measure. The organ of the National 
Woman’s Party, Equal Rights, in reporting on the 
victory, says: 

“To the friends of this measure sitting in the visi- 
tors’ gallery, the moment was one of profound signifi- 
cance. The Senate Judiciary Committee, a group of re- 
sponsible lawyers, experts, chosen by the Senate, to pass 
on constitutional matters, had recognized the need of 
women to stand on equal terms with men in the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and the need of the na- 
tion for a complete democracy which would include 
women on equal terms with men.” 


Profit Sharing 


ANE BRYANT has announced that its direc- 

tors had voted a $100,000 “melon” to be dis- 
tributed among 1400 employees in New York and 
18 other cities. The payment will mark the be- 
ginning of a new profit-sharing policy by which 
the company will disburse ten percent of its profits 
every six months to everyone in the firm’s employ 
for one year or longer. 

The most striking feature of the plan, as pointed out 
by R. B. Malsin, president, is the democratic basis on 
which profits will be shared. The payment will be scaled 
not according to the position of the employee but only 
on the number of years in service. The chairman of 
the board and a shipping clerk, if both have been in 
Lane Bryant’s employ for ten years, will get exactly the 
same amount. ‘So far as we have been able to find 
out,” said Malsin, “no other profit-sharing plan has been 
applied on this principle.” 


Present Day Guild Halls 


Gee and influence of corporatism is re- 

flected in the following statements from an 
article published in the Fertilizer Review: ‘In 
Washington it is commonly reported that labor 
Organizations own $10,000,000 worth of real es- 
tate. Several have homes that are reported to 
have cost more than a million dollars.” 


“Many trade associations,” the article continues, ‘have 
built up moderate surpluses, but none of them even 
approximate those of some labor Organizations. Some 
trade associations have substantial permanent homes. In 
Washington outstanding examples are the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, the American Truck- 
ing Associations, the National Paint, Varnish, and Lac- 
quer Association, and the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. The last named has one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings in Washington, a city of many beautiful 
buildings.” 
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Decreasing Birth Rates 


MPTY cradles in countries such as Australia, 

New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and 
Canada indicate how sick our civilization 1s. 
They possess everything a young nation may need 
but their people will not stand up against the in- 
fluences that make for birth control. French Ca- 
nada alone is an exception. 

Canada’s birthrate, taking the country as a whole, is 
20.3 per thousand inhabitants, which is comparatively 
high. But for Ontario the rate is only 17.1 and for 
British Columbia it is only 16; this is not much above 
the rate that causes dismay in England. English parents 
in Canada had 38,445 children born to them in 1926 
and only 28,863 in 1939. The figures for French-Cana- 
dian parents in the two years are 85,139 and 83,004. 
Nearly half the population increase in Canada during the 
last inter-census decade was in the Province of Quebec 
though less than a third of the population was in that 
Province. 

Toronto in 1913 was a city of less than half a mil- 
lion population; it now has a population of 650,000. 
Yet there were 13,722 births in Toronto in 1913 and 
only 8,404 in 1939. 


Narcotics 


CCORDING to the Catholic News of Port 

of Spain, Trinidad, the Acting Governor on 
May 26th issued the “Defense (Dangerous 
Drugs) Regulations, 1942.” It is a strict prohi- 
bition, sanctioned with heavy punishment, against 
providing any member of the United States forces 
in the Colony with marihuana, ganja, hashish, 
charras, or indian hemp. 

“We presume,”” comments the Catholic weekly, ‘‘that 
the new addition to the Defense Regulations was not 
made for sport, nor merely to fill a page in the Trinidad 
Royal Gazette. Laws, as a rule, are not so lightly made. 
We have to conclude that the Government knows that 
these fiendish substances are obtainable in the Colony. 
Ten years’ imprisonment should serve as a deterrent— 
we hope it may—but we should prefer an assurance 
that the source of supply were known and could be 
blocked. We do not believe that there is any wide- 
spread distribution of these poisons; there would have 
been evidence of orgies of ferocity and unparalleled 
debauchery were that so; for such is the inevitable ef- 
fect of these terrible drugs.” 


Marriage Loans 


Rees received from Spain say that in the 

six months ending Dec. 31, 1941, Spanish 
couples have married under a scheme launched 
last summer whereby loans are arranged to enable 
people to marry. 


In this way some $2,500,000 has been expended. 
There were five times as many men borrowers as women. 
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Evictions 


XE of the most prosperous subordinate 

Granges in Colorado is being entirely wiped 

out, reports the National Grange Clip Sheet, and 

its membership scattered by the taking over of a 

vast territory for the building of a government 
chemical plant. 

The organization, known as the Rose Hill Grange, 


No. 256, in Adams county, held its last meeting on 
June 10th. 


Caste 


Ae eyewitness to the happening reported to 

the press the following unedifying scene, 
reminiscent of a time when the poor were in Eng- 
land held in contempt. 

At a country station a quiet, clean, decent 
countrywoman with two well-behaved evacuee 
children was unable to get into a third-class com- 
partment because they were all packed. She 
therefore got into a first-class carriage, which con- 
tained one woman. 

This woman, of the lorgnette and monocled class that 
has “‘stared’’ us out of India, instantly leaned out of the 
window and called frantically, and in apparent fear, for 
the porter. He was old, but trotted up as fast as he 
could. Said the woman: “If these people have not first- 
class tickets I must ask you to remove them.’ The un- 
happy, spineless old man, reluctant, but obedient to the 
voice of money, apologetically took the three “untouch- 
ables’’ all along the train and bundled them into an over- 
crowded third-class. A workman on the station, who 
had seen and heard the incident, went to the window 
of the first-class carriage and said to its occupant: “I 
hope to God a bomb will blow your bloody brains out.” 


Forced Labor 


eee of the war, Nigeria has followed 
Kenya in imposing forced labor. The reason 
is tin: the Nigerian tin output is crucially impor- 
tant since the loss of Malaya. There are 800,000 
ablebodied Nigerian men surplus to the essential 
agriculture and industry of the territory. Only 
200,000 of them are in wage-earning jobs; and 
of those 46,000 are in the mines. Suppose the 
mine strength be raised to 100,000; there would 
still be over half a million Nigerians available 
for paid work. 

“What is wrong with the loca! conditions or pay that 
the miners cannot be engaged voluntarily?” the New 
Statesman asks. ‘There are two points here which need 
attention: the Niger Company, which receives half the 
royalties from minerals, ought not to profit from the 
product of forced labor; the extra profits earned should 
be appropriated by the Nigerian Government and used 
for native welfare. And the arguments in favor of 
forced labor in the Empire based on analogy with con- 
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scription here are false; we have conscription because the 
M.P.s we elected voted for it. None of the subject na- 
tions is self-governing: conscript labor is, for them, lit- 
erally enforced.” 


Sanitation 


WARS which spread hay fever and otherwise 

menace health have been outlawed as pub- 
lic nuisances in New York and Chicago by two 
stringent ordinances passed for these cities, the 
American Municipal Association reported recent- 
ly. The New York measure empowers the city 
board of health to name a period during which 
owners, lessees or occupants of property must de- 
stroy all ragweed on their premises; if they do 
not comply, the sanitation department is to re- 
move the weeds and assess the property owners 
for the costs. 

The Chicago ordinance is directed toward eradication 
of all noxious weeds and orders them to be pulled out 
and destroyed—not merely cut down. Owners, lessees, 
tenants, occupants or persons in control of the ground 
where the weeds grow are responsible for destroying 
them. The weeds must be eradicated at least twice a 
year, once between July 1 and 15 and once between 
August 1 and 15. 

Persons failing to comply with the ordinance will be 
fined from $5 to $200 for each day the weeds are al- 
lowed to stand. These fines will be put aside for a 
special weed eradication program. 


Secularization of Morals 


He” widespread is the revolt against the man- 
dates of Christian morals the following ob- 
servations published in the Southern Cross, of 
Cape Town, demonstrate: “It appears to be the 
practice in the South African army (though we 
do not know whether it is laid down in army regu- 
lations) to allow a soldier to claim a marriage al- 
lowance on behalf of any woman with whom he 
has been living for two years, regardless of any 
marriage bond. The man may even, apparently, 
have a real wife living somewhere else, but can 
still claim the ‘marriage’ allowance for his para- 
mout. | 
“The official Government Gazette of May 13 
gives a list of goods for which certificates of es- 
sentiality will be issued for importation ‘for gen- 
eral sale.’ It includes the item ‘preventives.’ 
“This is supposed to be a Christian country,” runs the — 
the editorial comment, ‘‘and we are constantly being 
told that we are fighting this war for Christianity. What 
sort of Christianity do the practices abovementioned dis- 
close? They are nothing less than official condonation, 
with government sanction, of flagrant immorality. How 
can our country indulge in such utterly unchristian 
abuses and still expect God to bless our arms?” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


DYERSVILLE, [TS HISTORY AND 
ITS PEOPLE! 
CCORDING to the late Msgr. Rothen- 


steiner, eminent church historian, a mono- 
graph on church history should encompass 
a far more extensive field and far more events 
and circumstances than the average man may fe- 
alize.”) The parish historian should include in 
his description not only the earliest history and 


springtime of a parish, and events of a purely ec-_ 


clesiastical nature, but also such items as the race 
of the parishioners, the country of their origin, sta- 
tistical data on the number of members in the par- 
ish, the parish organizations, societies and sodali- 
ties, singular charities, parish traditions, etc. 

If any parish history of recent years fulfills these 
requirements it is Rev. Arthur A. Halbach’s His- 
tory of Dyersville, lowa, and its people. No mere 
souvenir this, hastily jotted down on the occasion 
of some celebration and taken from a still older 
souvenir, having no historical value. Fr. Halbach 
spent three years collecting material, obtaining 
much from the memoirs of the parishioners. 
Hence his effort relates intimately to community, 
parish and homes. 

The author has subdivided his book into three 
parts. Part One deals with the general pioneer 
history of Dyersville, viz., the primitive age, the 
soil, the Indians, the squatters, mills and roads, the 
first German, Irish and English settlers, laying out 
the community (named after the English pioneer 
and promoter, James Dyer). Interesting details are 
interwoven, including the reasons for the emigra- 
tion of the newcomers, letters of invitation to the 
“folks” in the home countries, the English pio- 
neers of some wealth looking for a good market, 
the German pioneers seeking a church, the com- 
ing of the railroad which brought the Irish, the 
short boom and the depression after the flourish- 
ing town was no longer at the end of the track. 

Part Two presents the story of St. Francis Par- 
ish from its beginnings in 1856 until 1939. One 
vivid picture gives place to another: the build- 
ing of the first chapel, the dissension between the 
first priest and the congregation, the arrival of 
the sturdy Westphalian Rev. Anton Kortenkamp 
in 1862, the continual influx of German settlers, 


the growth of the parish, founding missionary 


outposts, the many building enterprises—church, 


1) Halbach, Rev. Arthur A., Dyersville, Its History 
and Its People. Introd. by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O. 
S.B. St. Joseph Press, Milwaukee, Wis. 

ee pera Bae and Social Justice, March, 1938, 
p. : 


schools, rectory—the almost incredible financial 
sacrifices of the struggling (but later prosperous) 
pioneers, the ceaseless apostolic labors of the in- 
defatigable pastor until his early death in 1889. 

Moreover, great interest attaches to the never- 
ending activities of the pastor’s successors: Msgr. 
George W. Heer, Msgr. Theodore Warning and 
the present pastor, Msgr. J. B. Herbers. Refer- 
ences to these men are not the banal eulogies of 
the kind usually published, but facts and figures. 
All in all, this section presents an inspiring pic- 
ture of the co-operation existing between pastor 
and flock, united to attain a great objective: the 
glory of their church! 

The best mark of such a spirit is always to be 
found in the number of priestly and religious vo- 
cations which a parish has furnished. Dyersville, 
which has developed into an outstanding Catholic 
community, can boast of a surprisingly large num- 
ber of such vocations. It has given the church 25 
priests, one bishop (Archbishop Rudolph Gerken 
of Santa Fe), 50 nuns of various orders, and 12 
brothers of the Christian Doctrine. Among the 
many parish societies may be mentioned the St. 
Boniface Bund, founded by Msgr. Heer in 1895 
as a State-wide organization of German Catholic 
Societies in the State of Iowa (unfortunately the 
author does not mention whether this association 
was affiliated with the Central Verein, in which 
Msgr. Heer took such a leading part). 

A special chapter, “Miscellaneous,” presents mi- 
nor items that would have pleased Msgr. Rothen- 
steiner. Such for instance, as the laying of a brick 
sidewalk around the church, that Mr. Hober, the 
contractor, stood on his head at the highest point 
of the scaffolding, posing for a photographer, that 
the church was robbed on one occasion, etc. 

Part Three contains the biographies of the Ca- 
tholic settlers living in Dyersville before 1870 and 
of the persons born there before 1860 (by 1870 
the community had outgrown its pioneer stage). 
At first glance the space given over to these biog- 
raphies (150 pages in small print) seems exces- 
sive and of interest only to the descendants of the 
pioneers. However, they are of much wider im- 
portance. From data and facts such as those col- 
lected with great care from the church records 
and family memoirs, scientific researches into im- 
migration, colonization, migration, church life and 
social conditions can be greatly furthered. 

As the author does not draw any conclusions 
from the data he presents, a few are set down 
here. 


From the biographies (294 in all) one may with 
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certainty infer that the greater number of the set- 
tlers came from Northern Germany (118), especi- 
ally from Oldenburg and Westphalia. Nineteen 
came from the Rhineland, 14 from Baden, 50 
from Wiirttemberg, Hohenzollern and Bavaria, 
20 from Austria and the Tyrol, 19 from Ireland, 
15 from Luxemburg, one from Alsace Lorraine, 
(two others are erroneously said to have come 
from this region, when actually they were from 
Switzerland), one from France, and two from 
Holland; the United States contributed 29, of 
whom 18 were of German stock. It must have 
required a tremendous amount of patience and 
tact to bring these people together, particularly the 
Germans of so many different tribes. But Fr. 
Kortenkamp molded and welded them into a uni- 
form Catholic group, stamping upon them for 
generations the character of his staunch West- 
phalian steadfastness. 

Interesting indeed are the figures of the number 
of children born to the settlers. Out of the 294 
settlers there were three bachelors and 11 fami- 
lies without children. The remaining 280 fami- 
lies enjoyed a treasure of 1788 children, an aver- 
age of six per family. However, there were 55 
families having ten or more children, three of the 
families having 15 children. Upon looking at 
these figures we can understand why the commu- 
nity of Dyersville has been blessed and perceive 
that it was the Catholic ideal of family life which 
bound the people together and drew non-Catho- 
lics into the fold. 

The biographies are filled with interesting in- 
cidents which bring close to the reader the daunt- 
less spirit of the pioneers, their many sacrifices, 
their desire for the embellishment of the house of 
God, their charity toward the needy, their wish 
for a sound education for their children, and their 
patriotism. 

Some of the local German names are mis- 
spelled, e. g., Gravene for Greven, Bruchstal for 
Bruchsal, etc. The memory of one man must have 
slipped in reporting that he had fought under 
Count Bismarck, for at the time of his emigration 
(1857) there was no war of any kind. The author 
overlooked to include the exact figures of the en- 
tire population at different periods; they would 
have shown how Dyersville finally developed into 
a wholly Catholic community. 

The book has been printed on very fine paper, 
but few illustrations are offered readers. Some 
samples of domestic art would have deserved 
reproduction, such as the old altars and statues, 
additional pictures of the pioneers and the present 
community. Fr. Halbach desetves every congratu- 
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lation for the work he has accomplished, as does 
Dyersville for this souvenir which accords recog- 
nition to the energetic ancestors and the earnest 
and zealous pastors. 
GEORGE TimMpE, P.S.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


"Delight Makers” First Written in 


Germany 


iff was with a degree of astonishment we learned 

from an article published in E/ Palacio the dis- 
tinguished Americanist Adolph F. Bandelier had 
written his story of the ‘Delight Makerts”’ first in 
German, and that the English version was, at 
least in the beginning, a translation. 

Drawing on Bandelier’s own journals, Hulda R. 
Hobbs relates that the distinguished scholar, who 
helped to break down the prejudices regarding the 
Spaniards in the New World cultivated by Pres- 
cott, having returned from New Mexico to the 
home of his people at Highland, Illinois, in 1883, 
began to write this ethnological novel, published 
in English by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, in 
1890. 


He did not complete his task at once but never 
deserted it entirely, although he was absent from 
Highland repeatedly, having gone to Europe even 
in the fall of 1884. While at Munich, he wrote 
in his journal, “I had to read a chapter of my so- 
called novel.” Probably the noted ethnologist 
Friedrich Ratzel was one of the listeners on this 
occasion. Miss Hobbs relates: “Their correspon- 
dence from this point on contained many refer- 
ences to the novel, a manuscript copy of which 
Bandelier sent to Ratzel in 1886.” 

It is not stated in the article whether the Ger- 
man scholar encouraged Bandelier or not. But 
German journalists in our country apparently did 
so. As early as September, 1884, Bandelier re- 
ports, while in New York: “Saw Mr. Rittich [Rit- 
tig} of the Staats-Zeitung, who advises me strong- 
ly in favor of the novel. So does Garrison.” In 
addition there are references to Emil Preetorius, 
editor and owner of the Westliche Post of St. 
Louis. ‘The latter of these says: “Letter Pree- 
torious, negative...” This was in 1886. On Janu- 
ary 8, 1890, an entry relates: ‘“The Belletristisches 
Journal {a weekly, long published in N. Y.]} 
bought my unfortunate novel. AT-LAST! ! !— 
But not a word in regard to compensation . . . I 
wrote to... Goebel.” The journal continues the 
story on Jan. 13th: “The situation becomes almost 
desperate [Bandelier was in need of funds}. I 
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wrote to Dr. Goebel. I cannot do anything else 
but WAIT.” January 18th: “Letter from the 
Belletristische Zeitung with $16.50. Thanks.” 

It appears that ultimately a Milwaukee concern 
also bought a copy of the manuscript. For the 
unfortunate author states on April 16, 1890: ‘‘Let- 
ter from Germania Publishing Company. And a 
check for $100. Thanks. It will last for two 
months yet. So much saved.”") 

The novel to which Bandelier never once re- 
ferred by the name of the “Delight Makers,” was 
not a best seller; but it did, in the course of time, 
enjoy several editions. To its author the book, in 
the end, “looked good.” 


Collectanea 


fee question of diet is much to the fore at the 

present time. Due in part to the discovery 
that, it is said, all too many people of our country 
are undernourished, because the food consumed by 
them has been lacking in vitamins. It 1s not, how- 
ever, generally realized that the prevailing poorly 
balanced diet is of comparatively recent origin, 
and that ere men knew the meaning of vitamins 
experience had taught them to select foods more 
wisely than did the last few generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

There is an interesting reference to the diet of 
the pioneers in “The Planting of Civilization in 
Western Pennsylvania,” by Solon J. Buck and Eliz. 
abeth H. Buck, illustrative of this point, and show- 
ing that the so-called ‘‘mixed-diet’”’ of the German 
family obtained even on the frontier: 

“German children were allowed very little meat, and 
both they and their parents ate more vegetables than did 
their Scotch and Virginia neighbors. The use of raw 
‘salad greens’ was confined almost exclusively to the 
Germans in the early days. Cheese, sausage, and sauer- 
kraut made a staple German supper, and cider or small 
beer thickened with flour was often served for breakfast. 
Other favorite German dishes were twisted doughnuts, 
sweetened with molasses, and ‘Schnitz Knopf’—dried 
apples cooked with small dumplings called ‘dough 
buttons.’ ’’2) 

On the whole this was a nourishing diet which 
sustained the rugged physical qualities of numer- 
ous generations of sturdy Pennsylvania yeomen. 
While neither milk nor eggs are mentioned, they 
were used by the German pioneers as soon as con- 
ditions permitted. But what they did not use was 
anything as insufficient in nourishing qualities as 
our white bread and white sugar. 


Oe Loe. cit., Santa Fe, N. M., vol. 49, No. 6, pp. 109- 


2) Loe. cit., Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1939, p. 334, 
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Among the German newspapers enumerated by 
Frederick C. Chabot in “With The Makers of San 
Antonio,” we find mentioned the Katholische 
Rundschau, founded in 1897. Joseph Eckerskorn 
and John Schoot are said to have originated this 
weekly, while the former “after a short time be- 
came sole proprietor.” 

There is little data available regarding this 
paper, which was widely circulated while it had 
the Rev. Barnabas Held, O.S.B., for its militant 
editor. A native of Switzerland, Fr. Barnabas 
possessed all the virtues of a truly democratic 
heritage. Like so many other editors of Catholic 
papers published in our country in the German 
language, he devoted himself unselfishly to a cause 
which he knew could not long survive. 

A particularly staunch friend of the CV and its 
Texas Branch, Fr. Barnabas attended many local 
and also a few national conventions of the organi- 
zations referred to. One of his predecessors on 
the Katholische Rundschau was the late Rudolph 
Krueger, long connected with the St. Louis Ameri- 
ka as its Traveling Agent and at one time Secre- 
tary of the CV. In addition, Krueger edited sev- 
eral German papers in Southern Illinois, one of 
them known as the Teutonia. He was an indefa- 
tigable worker, wholeheartedly devoted to the 
cause of the Catholic press and Catholic organiza- 
tion. 


Information is desired by Mr. Frank K. Walter, 
University librarian, University of Minnesota, on 
Catholic parish and sodality libraries, whether ex- 
tinct or still existing. 

While engaged in collecting material on the 
Sunday school library in our country, Mr. Walter 
discovered that libraries of a similar nature ex- 
isted in Catholic parishes. But he has not been 
able to find any well organized material regard- 
ing them, particularly not for their earlier periods. 

We know them to have been numerous; few 
larger German parishes were without their so- 
dality or society library, some of which were quite 
extensive. Many an interesting and valuable 
book, formerly in a parish library, has, in the 
course of years, come into the possession of the 
CV. But we have not as yet been able to avail 
ourselves of the offer to ransack one of the largest 
libraries of this kind still preserved in a certain 
St. Louis parish. 

May we not suggest to those contemplating the 
writing of parish histories to insert in their ques- 
tionnaire the query: “Was there at one time a 
Parish Library? How long did it exist, and why 
was it discontinued ?” 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Schlarman, Most Rev. Joseph H., D.D. Public Prayer 
Front Devotion for the Duration of the War. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1942. p. c., 
44 p. Price 15 cts. the copy; $1.50 the doz- 
en; $10 per 100. 

Fichter, Joseph H., S.J. Saint Cecil Cyprian, Early De- 
fender of the Faith. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1942. Cloth, 282 p. Price $2.50. 

Ferree, Rev. Wm., S.M. Introduction to Catholic Ac- 
tion. Youth Series No. 8. The Youth Dept., 
N: ©. W.., Wash., D. C. p.c., 92 p. 

Sa Saintete le Pape Pie XII (Lettre pastorale collective 
et mandement de l’episcopat canadien). Ecole 
Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1942. p.c., 30 
p. Price 15 sous. 

Houck, Rev. Frederick A. Our Palace Wonderful. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1942. Cloth, 180 p. Price 
peo 

Smith, V. Rey. Ignatius, O.P. The Militant Christian 
Virtues. Natl. Cath. Welfare Conf., Wash., 
Da Ge 19427 p.c., 31 poe Price > cts: 

International Conciliation, No. 381: The Cripps Mis- 
sion to India; Address of Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill; The Price of Free World 
Victory, etc., etc. Carnegie Endowm. f. In- 
ternat. Peace, N. Y., June, 1942. p.c., 72 p. 
Price 5 cts. 

Haffert, John M. Mary in Her Scapular Promise. The 

Scapular Bureau, N. Y., 1942. p.c., 214 p. 
Price 50 cts. 

Punda, Rev. Raymond A. Novena in Honor of Our 
Lady of Victory. For “Our Boys” in the 
Armed Forces and for “Victory and Peace.” 
L. N. Daleiden & Co., Chicago, 1942. p.c., 
32 p. 


Reviews 


I Pray The Mass, Sunday Missal, arranged by Rev. 
Hugo H. Hoever, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. Catholic 
Book Publishing Co., New York. Pp. 447. 

Price $1.10. 
‘@) N seeing the great number of daily and Sunday mis- 
sals published in recent years, someone might ex- 
claim, ‘““What, yet another missal?’”’ But if our appre- 
ciation of the mass is to grow and if the millions of 
Catholics are to be brought closer to the altar, we have 
not yet enough missals. I Pray The Mass offers a 
simple arrangement for attending Sunday mass and with 
its “Treasury of Prayers’ in the last 20 pages it is a 
complete prayer book. Type and paper are better than 


average. FREDERIC ECKHOFF 


Sister Mary Liguory, B.V.M. The Social 
Thought of the German Roman Catholic 
Central Verein. Washington, D. C., 1941. 
The Catholic University Press. Pp. ix, 102. 

Studies are available on the Catholic social move- 
ments in England, France, Germany, etc. (cf. the weil 
known books by G. P. McEntee, TP Moon, C. Pla- 
ter, F. Nitti, T. Brauer, H. Somerville, K. Waninger, 
and others) but as yet there are none on the history of 
Catholic social thought and action in this country. And 
while it is admitted the endeavors and achievements of 
American Catholics in the field of social reform can- 


Brophy, 
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hot compare with those of Europe in the past, there is 
no doubt that in the United States great strides in this 
direction have been made and a considerable amount 
of material has accumulated, thereby inviting review. 


Sister Mary Liguory’s dissertation, undertaken at the 
suggestion and with the direction of Rev. P. H. Furfey, 
may be regarded as a first step toward such a study of 
the origin, development and spirit of social Catholicism 
in America. In the history of that movement the Cen- 
tral Verein beyond question plays a leading role. Who- 
ever attempts to analyze and interpret the social thought 
of the CV must not only master the German language 
but must also be familiar with the history of the Ca- 
tholic movement in Europe in the nineteenth century. 
This latter requisite is in fact the key to the understand- 
ing of the CV’s social theory. 


Hence it is to be regretted that the author does not 
sufficiently stress its European background. She does re- 
fer to the influences resulting from the Volksverein in 
Minchen-Gladbach, but seems to overlook the fact that 
the Central Verein, under the leadership of Mr. F. P. 
Kenkel, turned from the Volksverein once it became 
apparent that its leaders were not following the tradi- 
tional line of social Catholicism. The strong ties con- 
necting the CV with the representatives of the non-op- 
portunist, anti-capitalist, corporate, decentralist line of 
thought in the Catholic social movement would proba- 
bly have been more evident to the author had she placed 
her study on a broader documentary basis. 


Since her dissertation covers only the period from 
1855 to 1914 (a fact that should have been mentioned 
in the title of the book), it may be suggested that fur- 
ther studies on the same subject add to their source ma- 
terial the German American journals, especially the 
Amerika after 1900, and the reports of the seven Ameri- 
can ‘‘Catholic Days” which began in 1889. 

The first of the volume’s eight chapters reviews the 
CV’s history. The second, ‘“The CV and the Family,” 
deals more extensively with marriage and the “women’s 
question” than with the family proper. The third chap- 
ter, “The CV and the Church,” emphasizes the Catho- 
licity of the organization, or rather its loyalty to the 
hierarchy, somewhat at the expense of the CV’s teach- 
ing of and activity in the Church as a social institu- 
tion. 

The fourth is devoted to the association’s educational 
activities, presenting among other interesting points a 
good account of the consistent efforts and outstanding 
achievements of Mr. Kenkel, Director of the Central 
Bureau. In the fifth chapter, titled “The CV and the 
State,’ Sister Ligoury stresses the loyalty of the CV to 
the government and democratic institutions of this coun- 
try, but neglects to detail the organization’s attitude to- 
ward such problems as centralism, State Socialism, the 
organic concept of the State, the principle of subsidiarity, 
etc. The most important chapter, that dealing with 
‘The CV and the Economic Order,” the very core of the 
Central Verein’s social thought, is one of the shortest 
in the book. Nevertheless, a good beginning has been 
made and this chapter will, we trust, stimulate others 
to continue where Sister Mary Ligoury has left off. A 
chapter on the CV and minority groups and a brief sum- 
mary conclude the work. 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 


President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 
First Vice-President, Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, 
ING Ye 


Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Herman B. Gerdes, St. Louis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, Joseph Schaukowitch, Sr., Pueblo, Colo. 


Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; Michael Mohr, 
Colwich, Kans.; August Petry, San Francisco; 
Frank C. Kueppers, St. Paul; Dr. A. W. Miller, In- 
dianapolis; Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis; Charles 
Kabis, Newark, N. J.; Harry Jacobsmeyer, St. 
Louis; Albert J. Sattler, New York. 


Hon. Presidents, Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, 
Minn.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. Blied, 
Madison, Wis. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 


Our Journal’s "New Dress” 
NXT this issue the appearance of Social Justice 


Review undergoes a change. As readers will 
note, there is a substantial difference between the type 
to which they were accustomed and that now adopted. 
These changes have been made in order to make the 
magazine more attractive and to assure greater reada- 
bility. 

Both the headlines and the body type are different. 
The use of Bernhard modern bold italic type, it is 
thought, gives a more flowing appearance to the head- 
lines than has heretofore been the case. The double 
column headlines in the first section are set in a larger 
size, 24 point, while the headings for the other articles 
are in 14 point, with 12 point being used for the So- 
cials. For the division headings (‘‘Warder’s Review,” 
etc.) a matching font, the Bernhard modern bold, is 
employed; this type is likewise used for the initial 
letters. 

Perhaps even greater improvement will be noted in 
the body type. The century type of former years now 
gives place to the more graceful and more readable 
garamond, and a 12 point replaces the former 10 point. 
In the rear section the 10 point garamond will be used 
throughout, and will replace the 8 point in the first sec- 
tion. All 8 point type has been eliminated save for 
footnotes and the gift lists. 


The selection of the types required much consulta- 
tion among and experimentation by the editors and with 
the printer. The final choices, reflecting their combined 
opinions, are considered exceptionally well adapted to 
the magazine. We ask our readers to express their 
opinions, to let us know whether they agree with us 
that the new types are a definite improvement and add 
greatly to the journal’s appearance. 


A Remarkable Convention 


HEN the New York convention of the Catholic 

Central Verein of America was brought to a 

close last August, not a few members expressed 
doubt that a convention would be held at all this yea. 
And when our country declared war in December the 
feeling became almost a conviction on the part of some. 
Undaunted, the local committees in St. Louis went ahead 
with their preparations. And how well they planned 
and prepared was evidenced by the eminence to which 
the recent convention attained. 

For outstanding indeed was the assembly. Carefully 
arranged and well executed, it set a new standard for 
both enthusiasm and interest. There was no doubting 
the seriousness with which the delegates went about 
their appointed tasks, and certainly no doubt in any 
delegate’s mind at the convention’s close that Catholics 
have a very positive contribution to make to the war 
effort, that the convention had not only been successful 
but vitally necessary. 

The participants began to arrive two and three days 
before the assembly got under way on Saturday, Aug. 
22nd, and by Monday morning nearly 500 men and 
women delegates had registered. It was the 87th an- 
nual meeting for the CV and the 26th annual gather- 
ing of the National Catholic Women’s Union. 

While it is difficult to single out even the outstand- 
ing features of the sessions, attention was at all times 
focused on the clarification of principle and the outlining 
of concrete proposals for present and future action. The 
numerous addresses and many discussions were con- 
cerned with just these questions. And most important, 
the remarkable set of 14 resolutions adopted by the 
men’s section with one exception all pertain to various 
phases of the war. 

Contributing in no small measure to the success of 
the convention was the generous co-operation of mem- 
bers of the hierarchy and literally dozens of priests from 
all parts of the country. The Apostolic Delegate in the 
United States, Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, sent 
a special letter of greeting, conveying the papal blessing. 
This was imparted by Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, Episcopal Protector of the CV. 
Archbishop Glennon presided at the convention mass, 
addressing the organizations at its close; he also at- 
tended some of the delegates’ sessions. Other Bishops 
present were Most Rev. Hubert C. Le Blond, Bishop of 
St. Joseph, Mo., who celebrated the mass; Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O'Hara, of Kansas City, Mo., who preached 
the sermon; Most Rev. James A. Griffin, of Spring- 
field, Il.; Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, of Fargo, N. 
D., who addressed the civic demonstration and served 
as chairman of the mission and youth meetings; and 
Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, of Wichita, Kan., 
who addressed the women’s mass meeting. 


A matter of special comment on the part of the dele- 
gates was the convenience of meeting places. Hotel 
Coronado, convention headquarters, was the scene of 
all sessions save for the civic demonstration and wom- 
en’s mass meeting, which took place in the auditorium 
of St. Louis University Law School, close to the hotel. 
The pontifical mass was celebrated in the St. Louis Ca- 
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thedral, other religious services in the St. Francis Xavier 
(College) Church. 

While not quite so large as its predecessor in New 
York, the local committee was composed of numerous 
sub-committees, all of which discharged their assigned 
duties creditably under the direction of Mr. Cyril |. 
Furrer, convention chairman. Mrs. Rose Rohman, presi- 
dent of the CWU of Missouri and first vice-president 
of the NCWU, was in charge of the women’s pro- 
gram. 

Significant was the absence of social features. Both 
the national officers and the St. Louis committees be- 
lieved these would be out of keeping with the spirit 
of the times. But no one seemed to object to the lack 
of entertainment or tours, agreeing such would have 
been incongruous. 

As the following reports bring out, there were a num- 
ber of unusual assemblies. Prominent among these were 
the victory-peace meeting of Saturday evening, the youth 
clinic conducted Monday afternnoon, the credit union 
conference Monday evening, and the special conference 
on Social Justice Review held Tuesday afternoon. 


Joint Events 


Although the mission exhibit was the work of the 
women, the men were invited to attend its official open- 
ing on Saturday afternoon. Bishop Muench was chair- 
man of the session, addressed by Very Rev. Msgr. Mark 
Carroll, of St. Louis, director of the Diocesan Council 
of Missions, and Rev. Joseph A. Zimmerman, S.J., of 
Pine Ridge, S. D. Msgr. Carroll surveyed the status 
of “Missions and the War,’ while Fr. Zimmerman in- 
dicated the problems of the Indians in his talk, ‘With 
the Sioux in South Dakota.’ A special feature of the 
meeting was the presence of two Indian girls. One, 
Miss Rose Pourier, related the story of ‘“A Day at Holy 
Rosary Mission School.” The other, Miss Juanita White 
Eyes, recited ‘Ma at the Basketball Game” and sang 
“South Dakota, We Are For You,” written by a mis- 
sionary priest. The mission exhibit itself occupied the 
El Cortez room, the foyer to Club Caprice, where all 
joint sessions save the two previously mentioned were 
conducted. 

While Saturday night’s victory-peace meeting was 
held primarily for the delegates, there was a liberal 
sprinkling of visitors at this session. Two outstanding 
addresses were presented on this occasion, by Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Hitchcock, member of the War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department, in Washington, DPC and Ir: 
William C. Korfmacher, of St. Louis University. Mr. 
Hitchcock spoke of war bonds as “Bond-Bombs for 
Freedom,” while Dr. Korfmacher delivered an inspi- 
rational address on “Patriotism, A Christian Obliga- 
tion.” 

Both of these assemblies were in the nature of pre- 
liminary gatherings as the convention did not formally 
open until Sunday morning. Promptly at nine o'clock 
the men and women sang the national anthem, after 
which Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. S. A. Stolte, of St. Louis, chait- 
man of the religious services committee, recited the 
opening prayer. Addresses of welcome were delivered 
by Chairman Furrer and the president of the St. Louis 
Board of Aldermen, the Hon. Michael Hart; responses 
were made in the name of the delegates by President 
William H. Siefen and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr. 


Thereupon the participants assembled in front of the 
hotel for the parade. Led by members of boy scout 
troops and others carrying a great number of American 
flags, and by bands (including a Negro band), drum 
and bugle corps and uniformed ranks of the Knights of 
St. John, more than a thousand people matched in pro- 
cession to the Cathedral. With Archbishop Glennon 
presiding, Bishop Le Blond celebrated solemn pontifical 
mass. In his sermon Bishop O’Hara traced the history 
of the CV and the NCWU, paying tribute to their ac- 
complishments and congratulating the members on 
their service to God and country. Following the mass 
Archbishop Glennon welcomed the delegates to St. 
Louis, citing among other things their activities in be- 
half of church and country, education, the working class- 
es and the farmers, and in defense of the home and the 
marriage bond. 

Lunch was served to the members and visitors at the 
Coronado Hotel following mass, while at three o’clock 
the civic demonstration began in the St. Louis Uni- 
versity Law School auditorium. The majog address was 
delivered by Bishop Muench, one of three members 
composing the Bishops’ Peace Committee. The speak- 
er answered affirmatively the question, “Planning for 
Peace, Is It Wise Now?’, showing that unless we have 
definite peace aims while fighting the war, the success- 
ful solution of post-war problems will be hampered. 

A second speaker, Rev. Theodore Leuterman, S.T.D., 
O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan., ex- 
pounded “The Catholic Doctrine of Peace,” pointing 
out the principles that should motivate individual, fami- 
ly and public life and explaining the only true basis of 
lasting peace, viz., that based on the natural and revealed 
law of God. The assistant to the director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, explained the posi- 
tion of the CV and NCWU in the present emergency 
and its general stand with reference to the war. 

Sunday evening was devoted to the youth meeting, 
details of which appear under that subheading. 

On Monday morning the men and women gathered 
in Club Caprice for the official opening of the busi- 
ness sessions. At this time Presidents Siefen and Mrs. 
Lohr read their annual messages, while Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer, second vice-president of the CV in charge 
of the youth movement, reported on the affairs of the 
movement during the past year. Mr. Siefen’s address 
was concerned with problems of the CV in the war; “in 
this crucial conflict,’ he said, “the Catholic Central Ver- 
ein exerts as it did during the Civil War, the War of 
1898 and the last World War, a salutary influence in 
accordance with the obligations of its members as citi- 
zens of our country.” 

In the evening the men and women again assembled 
in the same room to hear the annual report of the Di- 
rector of the Central Bureau, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, who 
set forth a program of action for the coming year and 
warned of the danger of shallow indifference, particu- 
larly toward the pronouncements of the Holy Father 
and his predecessors in the Chair of Peter. Mr. P. W. 
Kleba, of St. Louis, then explained the financial struc- 
ture of the Bureau. After this meeting the men and 
women adjourned for separate sessions, the men hold- 
ing a credit union conference with Mr. August Springob 
in the chair. 

Not until Wednesday afternoon did the two organi- 
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zations come together for a joint session. At that time 
officers for the coming year were installed and the con- 
vention brought to a solemn close with religious services. 
These consisted of the hymn of Compline, profession 
of faith, consecration to Christ the King, acclamations 
to Christ, the Church, the Holy Father and the Arch- 
bishop, the blessing and the Te Deum. Very Rev. Msgr. 
Martin B. Hellriegel, of St. Louis, was in charge of the 
services, being assisted by a group of altar boys vested 
for the occasion. 


NCWU Assemblies 

Besides participating in all of the joint gatherings just 
outlined, delegates to the NCWU convention attended 
a large number of special functions. Moreover, the 
women sponsored one meeting to which the men were 
invited, viz., the opening of the mission exhibit on 
Saturday afternoon. The display, in which virtually all 
Branches were represented, was valued at $4000, and 
consisted of altar linens, vestments, clothing, blankets 
and quilts, layettes and drugs. 

Immediately following the reading of the presidents’ 
messages on Monday morning the women conducted 
their first business session, featured by the address of 
Very Rev. Anthony T. Strauss, the spiritual director, on 
“Our Duty In a World at War.” At the close of the 
afternoon meeting the delegates were conducted through 
the Central Bureau, located only a block from the hotel. 

As in former years, Tuesday saw the three major 
functions of the women’s part of the convention. At 
the conclusion of the third business session in the morn- 
ing the Maternity Guild conference got under way, pre- 
sided over by Bishop Winkelmann, as honorary chair- 
man. Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.Ss.R., founder of 
the guild plan, delivered the principal address, “Ca- 
tholic Maternity Guilds, A Solution of Present Day 
and Post-War Problems.” An open forum followed 
his remarks. 

The second major event of the day was the youth 
conference, held after the fourth business session in the 
afternoon. The conference consisted of six five-minute 
papers and an address by Rev. Hugh Martcie, O.F.M., 
of Chicago. The shorter talks dealt with the means 
whereby young women can serve the armed forces, in- 
cluding the writing of letters, remailing of magazines, 
prayer and sacrifice, sending religious articles, personal 
influence for good and by co-operating with the Natl. 
Cath. Community Service. In his address on “Catholic 
Young Women in the Post-War Home: The Basis of 
Social Reconstruction,” Fr. Hugh condemned today’s 
“mannish women” and pleaded for a return to sound 
Christian living. 

Outstanding among all NCWU affairs was the mass 
meeting sponsored by the organization Tuesday evening 
at the University auditorium. Both Bishop Winkel- 
mann and Rev. William J. McGucken, S.J., regional di- 
rector, Jesuit Educational Association, St. Louis, deliv- 
ered what were acclaimed to be masterful addresses. 
Bishop Winkelmann discoursed upon “‘Catholic Wom- 
en, Modern Crusaders,” while Fr. McGucken analyzed 
“The Family, The Nursery of Charity.” In addition, 
Fr. Strauss and Mrs. Lohr presented their annual ad- 
dresses, the former on ‘Our Organization and Catholic 
Action,” the latter on “Prayer, Work and Sacrifice in 
the National Catholic Women’s Union.” The reading 
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of convention recommendations occupied the center or 
attention at the concluding session Wednesday morning. 

The executive committee conducted no less than five 
meetings, three on Saturday, one on Monday evening, 
and one following the convention. 


Youth Functions 


From all sides has come the expression of the opinion 
that the youth sessions at the 87th annual convention 
were the finest in many years. Two important func- 
tions took place, the youth rally Sunday evening and 
the youth clinic Monday afternoon. As special guests 
at the first assembly were many soldiers stationed at 
Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis. Club Caprice was 
filled to overflowing for the program which included 
addresses by Mr. Lutz and Fr. Bruemmer; Bishop 
Muench acted as chairman. Mr. Lutz, speaking on 
“Our Services to the Armed Forces,” analyzed what is 
being done to help the men in service and indicated what 
those at home can do and should do in this regard. Fr. 
Bruemmer explained the necessity of making “Spiritual 
Retreats for Soldiers’ possible when the men in the 
fighting forces return to their homes, whether wounded 
or not. 

The youth clinic held Monday was as exceptional as 
it was interesting. For more than three hours the par- 
ticipants considered current youth problems, especially 
as reflected in the disruption of families occasioned by 
the war. Rey. Frederick Mann, C.Ss.R., of Wichita, 
Kan., discussed the topic, ‘Spreading the Good News,” 
while Rev. Victor T. Suren, of St. Louis, pointed to “The 
Necessity of Good Organization in a Catholic Youth 
Movement.” 

It was the panel discussion which followed, however, 
that put the stamp of uniqueness on the meeting. The 
discussion leaders, men from all walks of life, included 
the Hon. Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, member of 
the CV Committee on Social Action; Rev. C. P. Max- 
well, St. Louis, Diocesan Director of Youth; Rev. Ber- 
nard W. Dempsey, S.J., St. Louis University; Mr. Fred 
Bangert, president of the young men’s section, CU of 
Missouri; Rev. Andrew H. Toebben, St. Louis; Rev. 
Joseph J. Ostheimer, Coplay, Pa., spiritual director of 
the CWU of Pennsylvania; and Fr. Bruemmer. 


Out of the deliberations of the youth resolutions com- 
mittee came two statements, the one concerned with 
“Catholic Youth’s Duty in Post-War Reconstruction of 
Society,” the other with ‘Spiritual Retreats for Sol- 
diers.” These were subsequently adopted by the gen- 
eral convention and will be published in a future issue 
of Social Justice Review. 


Convention Notes 


Perhaps to a greater extent than ever before, the 
convention motto became a part of numerous addresses. 
Excerpted from the allocution of the Holy Father last 
Christmas, it reads: “We cannot close our eyes to the 
sad spectacle of the progressive de-Christianization, both 
individual and social, which from moral laxity has de- 
veloped into a general state of debility. From this 
has resulted open denial of truth and of those influ- 
ences which, illuminating our minds regarding good 
and evil, must fortify family life, private life and the 
public life of the State.” 
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The order of the convention masses was changed 
somewhat this year, since it was not permissible to sing 
a requiem mass on either Monday or Tuesday. Rev. 
August J. Von Brunn, St. Louis, celebrated mass in 
honor of the Holy Ghost on Monday, while on Tuesday, 
the feast of St. Louis, Msgr. Stolte read the mass with 
the active participation of the congregation (missa reci- 
tata). On Wednesday Rev. William H. Huelsmann, of 
St. Louis, celebrated the requiem mass for deceased 
members of both organizations. 

Both the men’s and women’s sessions were opened 
with an invocation and closed with a benediction, led 
by a different priest in each instance. 


Four well attended meetings of the resolutions com- 
mittee were held under the chairmanship of Mr. Joseph 
Matt, K.S.G. Discussion was spirited as the members 
weighed and debated policies and proposals. As. a re- 
sult of their deliberations 14 resolutions were adopted, 
dealing with various aspects of the war situation. The 
statements pertain to Pope Pius XII, the present crisis, 
peace through Christ, post-war reconstruction, interna- 
tional law, the CV and the war, young men and post- 
war reconstruction, spiritual retreats for soldiers, the 
middle class and the war, indiscriminate sex education, 
principles of education, morals and war, moderation and 
sobriety, history study, and the Central Bureau. 


At Tuesday morning’s business meeting the delegates 
united with the representatives, both men and women, 
from Minnesota, in honoring Mr. Willibald Eibner, K. 
S.G., of New Ulm, Minn., on the occasion of his at- 
tendance at his fiftieth consecutive CV convention. Mr. 
Eibner has likewise attended 50 consecutive conventions 
of the CV of Minnesota. Accompanying him to St. 
Louis were Mrs. Eibner, and two daughters, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Epple and Mrs. Carrie Bianchi. Mrs. Bianchi is 
the mother of Lt. Willibald Bianchi, who was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor some months ago 
- for conspicuous bravery at Bataan. 


The Social Action Committee held three meetings 
ptior to the convention, two on Friday and one on Sa- 
turday. Present for the sessions were Most Rev. Aloisius 
J. Muench, Fargo, N. D., honorary chairman; Mr. Jo- 
seph Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, chairman; Rey. Charles 
Moosman, Munhall, Pa.; Very Rev. Anthony T. 
Strauss, St. Charles; Rev. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. 
Louis; Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, N. Y., sec- 
retary; Mr. William H. Siefen, New Haven Conn., 
president of the CV; Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, 
Ill.; and Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central Bu- 
reau. 

The Committee proposed for membership Mr. John 
P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, and Mr. August Springob, Mil- 
waukee. The election was subsequently ratified by the 
executive committee. 


Mr. Siefen was re-elected president for the coming 
year. Other officers chosen are Richard F. Hemmer- 
hein, Syracuse, first vice-president; Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer, St. Louis, second vice-president; Herman 
B. Gerdes, St. Louis, third vice-president; Mrs. Mary 
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Filser Lohr, New York, president of the NCWU, fourth 
vice-president; Albert A. Dobie, New Haven, Conn., 
general secretary ; August Springob, Milwaukee, assis- 
tant secretary; John Suellentrop, Colwich, Kan., treasu- 
tet; Joseph Schaukowitch, Sr., Pueblo, Colo., marshal; 
Harry Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis, trustee from Missouti; 
and Albert J. Sattler, New York, and August Petry, 
California, other trustees, 


There was no official tour to the convention this year 
as a result of war conditions of travel. However, more 


than 50 delegates came from the East in a special rail- 
road coach. 


_ At a hearing of the constitution committee it was de- 

cided to retain the name of the Central Verein; pre- 
viously a change had been suggested. The new con- 
stitution was presented to the delegates for the first 
time, while the by-laws will be submitted next year. 
Meanwhile, the motions committee proposed greater 
support for foreign missions, encouragement and or- 
ganization of parish credit unions and completion of 
the CB Expansion Drive. 


A major item of convention business was the estab- 
lishment of a new group within the organization. 
This is the Catholic Fraternal Insurance Section of the 
CV, which will include members of Catholic fraternals. 
Dues were fixed at $10 per thousand members. By a 
similar action credit unions will now be admitted to 
membership through State Branches; the latter will set 
the amount of dues. 


Mr. William J. Kapp, of New York, treasurer for 
the past eight years, resigned that office at the conven- 
tion, because of ill health in his family. Mr. John 
Suellentrop, of Colwich, Kan., was elected to succeed 
him. 


The Central Bureau Expansion Fund Committee re: 
ported that $4979.80 had been received during the 
last fiscal year. Of this amount $1750 had been paid in 
by the CV and CWU of Minnesota. The delegates 
voted to continue the committee, to be composed of 
Bishop Muench, Mr. Heckenkamp, and Mr. Kenkel. 
At a meeting of the women’s section it was decided the 
NCWU will assist in the drive to complete this fund 
of $75,000. 


The men and women voted to erect a plaque in the 
name of both organizations in the Arlington National 
Amphitheatre. 

This year the CV and NCWU will publish a joint 
proceedings of their conventions. Both executive com- 
mittees approved this recommendation, subsequently 
ratified by the delegates of the two organizations. The 
move was determined upon as an economy measure. 


The delegates received in addition to the Annual Re- 
port of the Central Bureau a copy of “Sex Has No Place 
in the Schools,” the new free leaflet published by the 
Bureau, written by a member of the staff. 
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Nearly all of the visitors took advantage of the op- 
portunity to come to the Central Bureau, a block from 
the hotel, during the course of their stay in St. Louts. 
Many expressions of approval were heard, especially 
of the library. The majority of the women also visited 
the St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery, operated 
by the Bureau in South St. Louis in the name of the CV. 


Bishop O'Hara performed a more valued service in 
preaching the sermon of the convention mass than most 
members realized. His Excellency delayed his depar- 
ture for Washington, to participate in an international 
conference, in order that he might deliver the sermon. 
Immediately following the mass he boarded a plane 
for the capital. 


In recent years few CV emblems have been sold at 
annual conventions. At the St. Louis meeting six dele- 
gates obtained these insignia. 


The 1943 convention of the CV and NCWU will be 
held in Springfield, Il. Most Rev. James A. Griffin, 
Bishop of that See, who attended the St. Louis conven- 
tion, tendered an invitation to the organizations to hold 
next year’s meeting there. Rev. John S. Brockmeier, 
spiritual director of the women’s section, conveyed the 
Bishop’s invitation, while Rev. B. Hilgenberg, spiritual 
director of the men’s division, and State Branch Presi- 
dent Joseph B. Engelmeyer promised co-operation of 
affiliated societies in arranging the event. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by 


The Catholic Central Verein of America at its 87th 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Aug. 22-26, 1942. 


The Holy Father 


In this blessed year of Pope Pius XII’s episcopal 
jubilee, we of the Catholic Central Verein of America, 
with grateful hearts, renew our pledge of unfaltering 
loyalty and filial obedience to His Holiness. From his 
Christmas allocution of last year and various other pro- 
nouncements, we know that our Holy Father longs 
most ardently that peace be restored to the family of 
nations. Together with this, his most earnest prayer, 
we offer our humble supplications to the Prince of 
Peace. 

In particular, we unite our prayers and _ sacrifices 
with those of Pope Pius XII that “the day be not de- 
layed,’ as he himself declared in his Christmas message 
of last year, when ‘‘whatever hostility against God and 
Christ is today driving men to temporal and eternal 
ruin, a fuller religious consciousness and a new and 
higher objective may prevail.” As we are reminded in 
our convention motto, selected from the same allocu- 
tion, “‘we cannot close our eyes to the sad spectacle of 
the progressive de-Christianization, both individual and 
social, which from moral laxity has developed into a 
general state of debility.” 

Therefore, we further pledge always to strive to seek 
for Christ His rightful place in our own private, family 
and social life, and to promote the reign of Christ in 
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public and political life. Regarding the one and only 
solution to the difficulties which have overtaken man- 
kind, our Holy Father exhorts us: “Back to the altars 
from which innumerable generations of our faithful 
ancestors received the moral power to master their life's 
task. Back to the faith in God, in the light of which 
each individual and community find their proper meas- 
ure of right and duty. Back to the wise and unshaka- 
ble forms of a social order which; in national life as 
well as international relations, precludes the abuse of 
freedom as much as the abuse of force.’ This shall 
we loudly proclaim: “Back to the altars! Back to the 
faith in God!” Eagerly shall we await every word the 
Vicar of Christ shall utter, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and give serious study to all of his pro- 
nouncements, so that we may transmit to a confused 
and bewildered world the papal plan for peace and 
happiness. 

To the Hierarchy of our beloved country—the rep- 
resentatives of the Holy Father—we humbly offer our 
services as individuals and as members of the Catho- 
lic Central Verein of America. Particularly shall we 
be pleased to co-operate in fuller measure with the re- 
cently appointed Bishops’ Peace Committee, composed 
of Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch, of Chicago, and 
Bishops James H. Ryan, of Omaha, and Aloisius J. 
Muench, of Fargo. It is to them most immediately we 
look for guidance and inspiration in our efforts to con- 
tribute in some degree to the shaping of the new order. 
And we trust that in due time the peace makers will 
not fail to apply the Christian principles of justice and 
charity in establishing a world order that will assure a 
lasting peace—so greatly longed for—in the spirit of 
Christ. 


The Present Crisis 


The Catholic Central Verein of America, assembled 
in St. Louis, Mo., at its 87th annual convention, once 
again solemnly enunciates its unswerving loyalty to God 
and country, and pledges its undivided political allegi- 
ance to the flag and constitution of the United States _ 
of America. 


True to the lofty principals and ideals of its founders, 
and guided by the Voice of Christ speaking through 
the Popes, the Central Verein has throughout its glori- 
ous history consistently directed its efforts toward the 
goal proclaimed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when, in his letter to the American Hierarchy last win- 
ter, he said that at the end of the present war a world 
order will be established in which the spirit of Christ 
will rule. 


~ Peoples and nations find themselves in the present 
chaos precisely because men and governments, led astray 
by false philosophies, have disregarded and wilfully vio- 
lated the natural and the revealed law of God and re- 
pudiated the teachings of Christ. There has arisen, in 
consequence, a new paganism, whose spirit not only gov- 
erns the thoughts and actions of its avowed exponents 
but also influences in a large measure even many of 
those who wish to be regarded Christians. The or- 
ganic structure of society has been shattered; the very 
root of society, the family, has been seriously weak- 
ened and is threatened by complete disruption. Class 
is set against class in deadly combat, nation is warring 
against nation, continent against continent. 
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This neo-pagan spirit is not confined to one country 
of one continent but prevails, although in different de- 
grees, throughout the world. Bolshevism, Naziism and 
similar philosophies have in theory and practice system- 
atized the errors which have sprung from the revolt 
against the divine order, and thus have become the lead- 
ers of world revolution which seeks to solve the social 
question by sheer force. The terrible second world war, 
therefore, is more than a war for political and economic 
advantages. It is at once the effect and culmination of 
errors and misdeeds, the collective responsibility for 
which rests on all nations and society as a whole. 


Order and peace, in which the spirit of Christ shall 
rule the lives of individuals as well as human relations 
in national and international affairs, cannot be brought 
about by condemning those nations whose guilt is more 
flagrant and manifest than that of others, neither by 
mere superior physical power and resources. The pres- 
ent chaotic conditions are a challenge to all those who 
profess Christ, to conquer under the banner of Jesus 
Christ, opposing to the forces of darkness the forces of 
justice and charity. Filled with the justified will to win 
the war and resolved to bend to this end all our ener- 
gies, individually and collectively, let our thoughts and 
actions at the same time be governed by the conviction 
that war is a scourge in the hands of an all-wise and all- 
just God against Whom society has grievously sinned, 
and that only a just peace will appease the Divine Ruler 
of the world, that only a just peace is worth warring 
for and will grant the nations, and all mankind in fact, 
the security of the benefits they now sigh for. 

Let it never again be said that we won the war and 
lost the peace. Instead, let a peace born of justice and 
charity be witness to the justice of the cause for which 
we are waging war. Many injustices will have to be 
tighted, many remedies which may seem radical to 
those who fail to realize the full significance of the col- 
lapse of a historic era will have to be applied, if a bet- 
ter era is to arise from the ruins the present crisis will 
leave behind. Nationally and internationally will we 
be confronted by problems the like of which few periods 
of history have witnessed. We are at the threshold of 
events and decisions which will lead either to the re- 
construction of society so urgently demanded by the 
Popes of the past half-century, or to destruction of ex- 
isting institutions and chaos. 

While preoccupied at present with the problems of 
the war raging on every continent, and also those of a 
new social and economic order, we cannot lose sight of 
the tremendous tasks awaiting us as a nation at the 
conclusion of the war. The statement of Pope Pius 
XII, that the reconstruction period “will be fraught with 
the danger of a lapse into errors which will favor the 
forces of evil,” points to a problem of worldwide sig- 
nificance. We therefore urge our members to prepare 
themselves by careful study for the tasks awaiting all 
citizens conscious of their duties toward the common 
weal. 

The Central Verein will endeavor to help guide its 
members and all those willing to co-operate in the efforts 
to attain a more perfect social and international order. 
While it is impossible to formulate at this time a com- 

plete program, the 87th convention submits for care- 
ful consideration the following resolutions. 


Peace Through Christ 


Thinking men are directing their thoughts, even in 
the midst of strife and carnage, to the peace that is to 
follow the war. They realize that without definite peace 
aims the war may be drawn out for years to come. 
Furthermore, civilization itself stands in danger of col- 
lapsing if, after the war—the fiercest and most wide- 
spread of all time—a lasting peace is not secured. The 
blood now being shed, the lives lost, the destruction now 
being wrought—all will have been in vain if a just and 
permanent peace does not result from this terrible 
struggle. 

We associate ourselves, therefore, with the thought- 
ful men and women of our nation in turning to the 
problem of arranging a peace that will satisfy the hopes 
and desires of men everywhere. With our President we 
adopt the stand that the peace for which we have taken 
up arms shall not be a peace of conquest or vengeance. 
A peace such as that cannot endure. In this connec- 
tion we recall the words of our Sovereign Pontiff: “The 
sword cannot breed peace; it can only impose peace.” 

Each day the evidence becomes clearer that the loss 
of religion is the prime cause of the loss of peace in 
the world. Religion is the bedrock foundation for all 
human relationships, on which true peace must be built. 
It teaches in plain words, which all may comprehend, 
that man is more than an animal. Made according to 
the image of God and held to be a child of God, man 
is invested with a high dignity. Because of this he has 
rights and freedoms that set him above brute creation. 
Before these rights and freedoms selfishness, greed and 
lust for power—fertile sources of discord, strife and 
war—must make halt. 

The paganism of old, despite its rich contributions to 
human culture, had no sense of the value of the human 
personality. Hence it condoned slavery and gloritied 
war. Neo-paganism likewise has no concept of real 
human values. And so men are again in slavery, im- 
posed by dominating and dictatorial governments, and 
war rages on five vast continents. But instead of a pa- 
gan outlook on human life there must be shown once 
more the view of man as he is in the light of Christian 
teaching. 

In other words, the teachings of Christ must once 
again exercise their influence over men’s thoughts and 
actions. Moral principles must be given their proper 
place in human relationships. Justice and charity must 
infuse a new spirit of vigor into the law of nations, 
the only safe basis of agreements, covenants or treaties 
among nations. If economic security is to be obtained, 
private property, especially family-sized farms and rural 
homesteads, must be promoted and safeguarded.  In- 
dustrial balance must be established by adjusting the re- 
lations between capital and labor on a basis of a frank 
and mutual recognition of rights and duties. Free en- 
terprise myst be shielded against governmental regimen- 
tation and dominion. Freedom must be preserved and 
expanded, but within the limits of social responsibilities, 
exercised largely through organizations of a corporative 
nature, such as Pope Pius XI advocates; these associa- 
tions must be constituted on a democratic basis for self- 
governing, collective and responsible action. 

To such fundamental ideas we direct the attention of 
our members and urge the serious study and discussion 
of them, so that a true and lasting peace may be estab- 
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lished and prevail in a new order which thinking men 
are seeking to bring about in both domestic and for- 
eign affairs. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


Many opinions have been advanced regarding post- 
war reconstruction—some vague and generalized, oth- 
ers, like the peace points of Pope Pius XII and the At- 
lantic Charter, constructive in character. We submit for 
the consideration of our members, of other Catholics, of 
serious minded men and women of all faiths, and of 
responsible political leaders, the following observations 
concerning the essentials to be observed in any satisfac- 
tory program of post-war reconstruction. 

1. Men must return to God and recognize the sacred- 
ness of His immutable laws, the denial of which is re- 
sponsible for present conditions. Without God there 
can be no lasting peace or firmly established political or 
social order. 

2. The family must be restored to its position of 
primacy in the social order, all the more necessary be- 
cause of the tremendous dislocation and disruption the 
family is suffering in the wat. This applies in full 
measure to our own country, where evil influences are 
destroying the family. 

3. Efforts should be made to re-establish amity be- 
tween nations of the world according to the dictates of 
the natural law, which are binding on nations as well 
as individuals, for nations are moral persons. Such a 
course of action will promote and strengthen the soli- 
darity of peoples, regardless of race, color, creed or place 
of residence. 

4. A code of international law, freely agreed upon, 
should be adopted and accepted by all nations as bind- 
ing upon all. Such a codified jus gentium (the law of 
nations) would, if properly observed, prove a means 
of promoting mutual good will among nations by re- 
moving causes of friction. It could, moreover, sponsor 
the erection of desirable juridical institutions intended 
to guarantee the faithful fulfillment of the peace terms, 
and prevent arbitrary breaches and unilateral interpre- 
tations of treaties. 

5. The freedom and integrity of States must not be 
encroached upon. For States possess natural, fundamen- 
tal rights, such as the enjoyment of liberty, political and 
territorial integrity and security. The true liberty of 
a State exists, however, not only in the affirmation of 
autonomy and sovereign rule, but also in the acknowl- 
edgment of a limit to such autonomy in accordance with 
the natural law. 

Consequently, even the smallest State has these incon- 
testable rights: inviolability of its political freedom, rec- 
ognition of neutralty in case of international disputes 
(an application of the jvs gentium), and control of its 
own economic development. 

6. The rights of national minorities must be respect- 
ed. Within the limits of a new order, states Pope Pius 
XII, “there is no place for open or secret oppression 
of the cultural and linguistic characteristics of national 
minorities.” 

7. Religion should not be the target of persecution. 
No person or group of persons should be the object 
of attack by the State, or any section within it, because 
of religious convictions sincerely held in accordance with 
God’s natural law and His revelation. 
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8. As regards the important economic sphere, the 
access to raw materials should not be denied the “have 
not” by the “have” countries. Trade and tariff barriers 
should be lowered or eliminated to the extent possible 
to insure the free flow of goods necessary to the com- 
mon prosperity of all peoples. In like manner the re- 
strictions on immigration imposed by so many nations 
should be studied with a view to their modification. 
Attention should also be focused on the question of re- 
forming currency and the adoption of a monetary sys- 
tem adapted to the present needs of commerce and 
trade. And the possibility of barter in the case of cer- 
tain commodities should at least be investigated. We 
commend the method so consistently pursued by the 
State Department, the fruits of which are the trade 
agreements concluded with a number of nations. 


(To be continued) 


CB Press Bulletin in Congressional 
Record 


WaAE be oes recognition has been accorded the 
articles issued each week by the Central Bureau 
for the past 29 years. They are printed and reprinted 
by the Catholic press in various parts of our own coun- 
try, Canada, South America, England and India. 

On July 5th, however, a new distinction was attained. 
On that day Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, caused to 
be inserted in the Congressional Record an article re- 
leased a few weeks earlier on “Will the War Decimate 
the Middle Class?’’, concerned with the plight of the 
middle class in society as a result of present national 
and international conditions. 

Senator Shipstead had discovered the article in The 
Wanderer, of St. Paul, and inserted it as part of an 
address in the main body of the Record, not in the 
Appendix as is usually done. 


New Memberships, Bequest for CB 
|e Life Members were approved by the St. 


Louis convention as were 10 In Memoriam Enroll- 
ments and 23 Sustaining Members. Since the conven- 
tion, however, a number of other memberships have 
been obtained. 

The majority of these have been reported in earlier 
issues of SJR. The new Life Members include the 
names of Mr. Mathias H. Weiden, Narrowsburg, N. 
Y., Mr. Charles P. Saling, Union City, N. J., Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Bruce, Milwaukee, Mr. Frank H. Schwaller, 
Burlington, Wis., Rev. Henry A. Velter, Milwaukee, Mr. 
William J. Kapp, New York, Rev. William M. Wey, 
Winsted, Minn., Rev. Joseph F. May, Easton, Pa., Mr. 
John A. Bell, Milwaukee, and Mr. Barney F. Maier, 
Chicago. 

Four In Memoriam Enrollments have been provid- 
ed. The district federations in Rochester, Syracuse and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the St. Lawrence Sick Benefit So- 
ciety, Milwaukee, Wis., have honored former leadets in 
this fashion. The Rochester Federation has procured an 
Enrollment for the late Rev. Jacob Staub, their former 
spiritual director and the guiding genius of the Feder- 
ation for many years. The Syracuse League similarly 
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honored the memory of the late Rev. Albert Regens- 
burger, O.M.C., while the Brooklyn Federation obtained 
an Enrollment for their former officer, the late Mr. 
Joseph F. Dehler. The Milwaukee society remem- 
bered their former comrade and officer, the late Mr. 
Frank Reiske. 

From the estate of the late Mr. Constantin Schneider, 
of Chicago, the Bureau has received $500 intended for 
the Expansion Fund. Mr. Schneider, who died recent- 
ly, was for many years a member of the CV through 
the Illinois Branch. 


Fredericksburg Convention A Marked 


Success 


ARLIER in the spring the officers of the Cath. State 

League of Texas were faced by the possibility of 
having to cancel this year’s convention. Ultimately, 
however, it was decided it were better the assembly 
should be held. And today they are no doubt congratu- 
lating themselves on their decision, certainly if the suc- 
cess of the meeting may be considered a criterion. For 
the convention, the organization’s forty-fourth, was out- 
standing in many ways. 

Fredericksburg proved a gracious host to the dele- 
gates during their stay, on July 15-16. Two mass meet- 
ings, in addition to the religious exercises and the busi- 
ness sessions, were ably conducted. 

At the first meeting, on Wednesday morning, the 
Very Rev. Dean F. X. Wolf, pastor of St. Mary’s Par- 
ish, welcomed the participants, as did Mayor Joseph 
Molberg, who is also president of the Branch, and 
other convention and civic officials. The delegates de- 
voted themselves to the transaction of business matters 
for the balance of the day, while in the evening they as- 
sembled for the general meeting. Principal speaker on 
this occasion was Maj. Aquinas P. Brinker, senior chap- 
lain at Kelly Field. Maj. Brinker commented on the 
sociological attitude of the men in service and urged 
friends of the soldiers, sailors and marines to send them 
only practical gifts. In his remarks, titled “The Social 
Aftermath,” the speaker likewise called attention to the 
determination of the men in service to seek to create a 
better world when the war is over. 

The presidential reports were also read at this meet- 
ing, including those of the women’s section, the Ca- 
tholic Life Insurance Union, and the young people’s 
division. Following the assembly a recreational pro- 
gram was conducted under the auspices of the young 
men and young women. 

Solemn mass was celebrated in St. Mary’s Church by 
Rev. Albert G. Henkes, of Karnes City, on Thursday; 
Rev. Thomas Coleman, assistant pastor, preached the 
sermon in which he praised the principles and ideals of 
the organizations as exemplified during their span of 
existence. 

The second general meeting got under way in the 
afternoon. In place of Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, 
Archbishop of San Antonio, Most Rev. Lawrence J. 
FitzSimon, Bishop of Amarillo, delivered the principal 
address. Archbishop Lucey had planned to attend the 
gathering but was prevented by a convalescence from a 
throat operation. However, his message to the delegates 
was read by Rev. Joseph Jacobi. 

Among the resolutions adopted were two on loyalty, 
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to the Holy Father and to the President of the United 
States. In other statements the convention again urged 
support of the Catholic schools, especially high schools 
and colleges; condemned the League for Planned Par- 
enthood; requested prayers for members of the armed 
forces; expressed its apprehension at the number of 
women drawn from their homes into wattime work; 
objected to the proposed taxes upon charitable and edu- 
cational institutions. Finally the delegates repeated their 
recommendation that affiliated district leagues should 
be encouraged to conduct meetings at regular intervals. 

In addition to the message from Archbishop Lucey, 
telegrams of congratulation and blessing were received 
from every Bishop of the State. All officers were te- 
elected for the coming year. 


Pa. Branch on the War 


LTHOUGH the CV of Pennsylvania was unable 

to conduct a convention this year because of local 
conditions in Erie, where the assembly had been sched- 
uled for July, the executive committee met in special 
session in Allentown on July 12th. Many besides the 
executives attended the meeting so that it became, as 
one member reported, ‘‘a small convention.” Especially 
gratifying was the presence of a relatively large number 
of priests. 

In addition to routine affairs, the participants dis- 
cussed plans for the coming year and drafted a series of 
resolutions, to be printed and distributed to members 
throughout the State. The Allentown societies volun- 
teered to act as hosts to the golden jubilee convention 
next year, pending the outcome of the war. 


Three important resolutions concern International 
Post-War Reconstruction, National Post-War Recon- 
struction, and The Holy Father as an Official at the 
Peace Conference. The first statement presented the 
five peace points outlined by Pope Pius XII together with 
the recommendation that some stable international or- 
ganization be established to ‘‘guarantee and, whenever 
necessaty, revise and correct the provisions of the peace 
settlement.” 

The resolution on the Holy Father’s participation in 
the peace conference expressed the hope that the Pon- 
tiff “have an official part in making the peace and estab- 
lishing the new order so earnestly prayed for by the 
suffering masses of men.” 

The statement on national post-war reconstruction is 
more programmatic in character, calling for “an in- 
creased sense of responsibility based on a better spirit 
of co-operation among social and economic institutions 
and their leaders.” ‘Constant strife between manufac- 
turer and laborer, producer and consumer,” the resolu- 
tion affirms, ‘‘caused by misdirected distribution of life's 
essential goods (an outgrowth of the excessive profits 
system) will be a matter of the past, if our actions are 
enlightened by the Christian spirit of helpful co-opera- 
tion. In this all-important question we call ill afford 
to close our eyes to the enormous successes achieved 
by existing co-operative enterprises, showing us the way 
to procure with ease everything we need, besides pre- 
serving our freedom and individual initiative and 
keeping from us the menace of private and govern- 
mental dictatorship.” 
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Timely Topics 


@): the six resolutions adopted by the Cath. Men’s 
Union of North Dakota at its annual conven- 
tion held in Sykeston in June, three are of exceptional 
interest. These treat of post-war reconstruction, Com- 
munism and the countryside, and the farm problem. 

With respect to the reorganization of society follow- 
ing the war, the delegates approved a statement rec- 
ommending: “1. Prayer: we urge an active participa- 
tion in the liturgy, devout family prayer, the reading of 
Holy Scripture; 2. Sacrifice: we suggest group activities 
for the developing of a spirit of co-operation, sacrifice 
and responsibility; 3. Study: we recommend the inaugu- 
ration of a Catholic study program (to fit the needs of 
each community) and a Catholic library service. We 
emphasize the importance of studying the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Concerning the influence of Communism, the con- 
vention pointed out that no longer is the need of farm- 
ers’ organizations questioned, being now universally ad- 
mitted. However, it also called attention to the fact 
that here and there men of evil purpose are seeking to 
gain admittance into farm organizations. “We warn 
our farmers to be on the alert against men who glorify 
Communism and who seek to promote its teachings in 
the ranks of farmers,” the resolution declared. ‘“Com- 
munism is still a real threat in this country, and evi- 
dence is not lacking to support this contention . . . Com- 
munism would make the farmer a serf of the State, de- 
stroy the family-owned farm, abolish the basis of rights, 
take away the farmer's independence and liberty.” ~ 

The resolution on the farm problem begins with a 
denunciation of the concentration of land holdings as 
inimical to the interests of the nation, the family and the 
individual. “Excessively large land holdings deprive 
the masses of the opportunity to own productive prop- 
erty in the form of farmsteads,” this statement reads, 
“and millions of the right of access to the goods of the 
earth, which our Holy Father declares to be one of the 
most fundamental rights of man. Concentration of 
land into large holdings has always been one of the 
most fruitful sources of revolutions, which have not in- 
frequently led to the overthrow of governments and the 
orderly established institutions of human society. In 
the post-war world the threat of Communism and State 
Socialism will find its strongest support in conditions 
that promote the concentration of land in the hands of 
the few with the consequent deprivation of millions of 
the opportunity to possess the soil. Widespread owner- 
ship is the best antidote against Communism and State 
Socialism which will be a threat to liberty and our sys- 
tem of private property in the post-war period.” 

Another section of this resolution deplored the ele- 
ment of speculation in land ‘which tends to raise the 
price of land beyond its productive value,’ while it is 
further stated that “for the purpose of promoting more 
widespread ownership of family-sized units, we recom- 
mend a change in the land policy of our Federal Land 
Bank and the land policy of the State with its subdivi- 
sions and departments.” 

Other resolutions congratulated the Holy Father on 
his episcopal jubilee, urged greater support for the Cen- 
tral Bureau and called attention to the dangers of objec- 
tionable motion pictures and radio programs. 
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Central Bureau Funds 


ITHIN recent weeks five parishes in Arkansas 
have sent offerings for the CB Expansion Fund. 
The Sacred Heart Parish, Morrilton, contributed $29.75, 
St. Boniface Parish, Fort Smith, $29.48, St. Edward 
Parish, Little Rock, $20, St. Joseph’s Parish, Conway, 
$20, and St. Anthony Parish, Weiner, $5. 
In addition, a priest and a layman from Arkansas 
have also subscribed to the fund. 


During the period from July 1st to Aug. 30th no 
less than 26 gifts to the CB Emergency Fund were re- 
ceived. These amounted to $288.72, including a con- 
tribution of $100 from a priest in Missouri, $10 from 
a monastery and $2 from an Abbey. 

These offerings bring the grand total of the fund to 
609 gifts and $4474.25. Meanwhile, the number of 
copies of “Guide Right,” for whose publication these 
funds are largely used, passed the 115,000 mark. 


How many times have we not pointed to the pos- 
sibility of taking up a hat collection for purposes such 
as those cultivated by the CB! Generally speaking, our 
suggestion has not fallen on fertile soil. From time to 
time, however, we enjoy the pleasure of a communica- 
tion, such as the one addressed to us by Mr. Harold A. 
Samenfink, of Rochester, who remitted a gift intended 
for the Emergency Fund. He wrote: 

“At our annual meeting I read your last letter and 
in reply to your appeal it was decided to pass the hat 
around. The collection netted $10.50.” 

The St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society of Detroit took 
up a similar collection at a recent meeting, realizing 
$2.72. This was forwarded to the Bureau as a contri- 
bution toward the publication of “Guide Right’ and 
“The Name of God.” 

If other societies would follow the example of the 
St. George’s and the St. Joseph societies, in Rochester 
and Detroit respectively, and if this method of collect- 
ing funds for charitable purposes were made a custom, 
great good would undoubtedly result, we believe. 


Ne ecrology 


| DANCE EIST e among the names of those who have 

contributed to the advancement of the CV in a par- 
ticular way during the past quarter-century has been 
that of the Dietz family of Brooklyn. Four years ago 
it was our sad duty to inform our readers of the death 
of the father, Mr. Nicholas Dietz, Sr., a life long mem- 
ber of the CV and a member of the Committee on So- 
cial Action. 

Once again death has struck the family. On Aug. 
18th Mr. Dietz’s widow, who had more than merely 
retained her interest in our organizations following her 
husband’s death, likewise passed to her eternal reward. 
She had attended the New York national convention 
last year but died four days before the opening of the 
St. Louis assembly. 

A son, Nicholas Dietz, Jr., now a first lieutenant in 
the army, is carrying on the tradition of the family's 
activities in behalf of the CV, as he was elected to mem- 
bership in the Social Action Committee last year. 


— sermon. 
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Central Theme 


BY far the majority of the district league meetings 
held during the summer months have been con- 
cerned with either pre- or post-convention planning. At 
the quarterly assembly of the Lehigh Valley District 
League, conducted in Limeport, Pa., on July 26th, for 
instance, Rev. John P. N. Fries, of Catasauqua, delivered 
an extended report of the executive committee session 
held a short time earlier in Allentown. The speaker 
commented on the business transacted and the resolu- 
tions adopted. A second address was delivered by Rev. 
John F. Wiesler, pastor of the host parish. Outstand- 
ing among the reports submitted was that presented by 
the treasurer, showing a total of $435 on hand for the 
Expansion Fund. 

Similar activities occupied the attention of delegates 
attending the Northeastern District meeting, CU of 
Arkansas, conducted in Engelberg on July 12th, and 
of the Central District in Little Rock on July 19th. The 
members were urged to attend the national CV con- 
vention in St. Louis. Mr. Will Gerki was elected presi- 
dent of the Central District. 

The Volksverein, CV league in Philadelphia, is con- 
tinuing its promotion of motion pictures. On July 28th 
members and their friends attended the exhibition of 
the film, “From New Lands to Old,” in the Volksver- 
ein hall; running time of the picture was one hour and 
20 minutes. 


Miscellany 


W AR bonds and stamps to the amount of $270 have 
been contributed to the Central Bureau by the 
CWU of Connecticut, while the spiritual director of the 
men’s section, Rev. Anthony M. Kaicher, of Meriden, 
has donated a $25 bond. 

The money was realized at the recent convention of 
the women’s division, held in conjunction with the CV 
session at Meriden on June 7-8. The decision to donate 
the bonds instead of the money resulted from the an- 
nouncement published in the May S/R, requesting gifts 
of bonds for the Bureau. On the occasion the 
Branch awarded four $25 war bonds to members. 

The offering of the CWU of Connecticut is all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that the Branch is 
one of the smaller units affiliated with the NCWU. 


A joint golden and a silver jubilee celebration for 
members of the Third Order was conducted recently in 
St. Michael’s Church, Brooklyn. Following a dinner, 
the Tertiaries renewed their vows; five noted their gold- 
en anniversary, 99 their silver anniversary as members. 
In the evening they were guests at an entertainment. 

The principal of the parish school, Sister Euphasia, 
observed the golden jubilee of her profession Decora- 
tion Day. A third news item from the parish announc- 
es that the St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society, a CV affili- 
ate, has purchased $500 worth of war savings bonds. 

St. Joseph’s Confraternity of the Third Order, San 
Antonio, sponsored a celebration on Aug. 2nd com- 
memorating the golden jubilee of the profession of Mr. 
Anton Gittinger as a Tertiary. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter J. 
Schnetzer, the pastor, read the mass and preached the 
Mr. Gittinger is 83 years old. 
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The men’s society of St. Lawrence Parish, Troy, N. 
Y., has undertaken to set on its feet a youth organiza- 
tion, to be composed of young men of “in-between”’ age, 
1. €., between the school sodality and the adult organi- 
zation. Early last month a preliminary meeting was 
held at which the plan was discussed in detail. The 
pastor, Rev. Francis J. Buechler, is promoting the for- 
mation of the new society. 


Among participants in the conference for priests con- 
ducted in St. Louis on July 12-17 by the Natl. Cath. 
Rural Life Conf., was Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, sec- 
ond vice-president of the CV in charge of the Youth 
Movement. 

Fr. Bruemmer spoke on July 15th, outlining the re- 
quirements for a sound youth movement and indicat- 
ing the scope of the CV youth program. 


Out of the Missouri jubilee convention, held in St. 
Louis on May 31st and June 1st, came a recommenda- 
tion for a State-wide benevolent society conference. The 
delegates approved a suggestion to institute a federa- 
tion composed of the officers of benevolent societies af- 
filiated with the Branch, somewhat along the lines of 
credit union conferences. 

The new conference will serve as a forum for the 
exchange of ideas and experiences in the conduct of the 
benevolent associations. This move is particularly wise 
in view of the problems confronting the groups because 
of the war, especially those of securing new members, 
rates for prospective members of draft age, and invest- 
ments. 

Here is an idea other Branches might well consider. 


Delegates to the CU of Illinois convention in May 
voted to launch a promotion campaign and toward this 
end asked President Joseph B. Engelmeyer to prepare 
publicity and promotional material. The request has now 
been complied with and individual societies furnished 
with four mimeographed sheets containing the data 
sought. 

President Engelmeyer sketches the structure of the 
State Branch and the CV, types of membership, opinions 
of the Archbishop and Bishops of Illinois regarding the 
organization, and a list of the objectives, activities and 
accomplishments of the CV and the Central Bureau. 

Officers of societies or leagues interested in under- 
taking a similar campaign might profitably study this 
outline. Copies may be secured from the president, 611 
S. 16th St., Quincy, Ill. 


Published by the Parish Visitors of Mary Immacu- 
late, a Sisterhood, the Parish Visitor is welcome in many 
homes throughout the land. It is in the May issue the 
monthly takes cognizance of the Report of our 86th 
General Convention. The review declares: 

“All Catholics, even though they are not members of 
either of these organizations (the CV and NCWU), will 
enjoy the reports on the various phases of activity, such 
as the Youth movement and the publication of the So- 
cial Justice Review. The addresses by notable members 
of the clergy and laity which are reproduced are well 
worth reading and pondering.” 

This commendation is valuable, because the Parish 
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Visitors of Mary Immaculate are engaged in a field of 
endeavor closely related to our program. They conduct 
two Social Mission Centers and are active in 115 parishes 
in the Archdiocese of New York, and many more in 
other dioceses of the Empire State. In fact, these Sis- 
ters have opened a Social Mission Center in Sanchez, 
in the Dominican Republic. 


As a result of the appearance of the St. Boniface 
Parish float in the victory parade sponsored in New Hav- 
en, Conn., on Independence Day, letters of congratula- 
tion continue to be received by the pastor, Rev. John A. 
Heller, while others have been published in the secular 
press of the city. 

The float, replica of an altar, was the only Catholic 
entry in the demonstration viewed by a quarter of a mil- 
lion people. It has been called “an exhibition of spir- 
itual thought in times of hate and destruction.” 


Friend of the CV of many years standing, Rev. Leo 
B. Schmidt, pastor of St. Joseph’s Parish, Schenectady, 
N. Y., observed the silver jubilee of his ordination to 
the priesthood on June 7th. The commemorative mass 
was sung by the jubilarian on that day, with Rev. Wal- 
ter Campbell, C.Ss.R., rector of St. Clement’s College, 
Saratoga, preaching the sermon. In the evening a tes- 
timonial dinner was conducted at a local club. An eight- 
page souvenir was published for the occasion. 

Fr. Schmidt, a native of Amsterdam, N. Y., was born 
on June 21, 1890, studied for the priesthood at Niagara 
University and the Seminary of Our Lady of Angels at 
Niagara, and was ordained on June 2, 1917. He was 
stationed successively at Haines Falls, St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Troy, and Cohoes, before his appointment as as- 
sistant at St. Joseph’s, Schenectady, in 1918. On Sept. 
13, 1935, Fr. Schmidt was named pastor of this parish. 


The CV and CWU of Minnesota will conduct their 
annual conventions on Sept. 20-21 in St. Cloud, it has 
been announced. This represents a departure from past 
custom. Heretofore the societies, which met jointly 
with the Cath. Aid Association of Minnesota, have held 
their assemblies on the Sunday and Monday preceding 
the last Tuesday of September. The CAAM changed 
its by-law at the 1941 meeting, stipulating that the ses- 
sion may not take place later than the fourth Tuesday, 
but not making that day compulsory. 

Three conventions are being held over Labor Day: 
Arkansas at Scranton, California at San Francisco, and 
New York at Buffalo. Officers of the St. Joseph State 
League of Indiana report the annual convention will be 
conducted at Lafayette on Sept. 20-22. 


It would be difficult to surpass the sentiment of loyal- 
ty to the Central Bureau contained in the letter address- 
ed to us on July 9th by Mr. R. G. Baetz, secretary of the 
CV of Minnesota, in behalf of that organization. 

Some weeks ago the Branch sent $28 for the CB 
Emergency Fund, the gift of a number of societies. 
When recently another $22 was turned over to the 
Branch by other societies the executive board voted to 
donate $50, thereby bringing the total to $100. In 
transmitting the money, Mr. Baetz declares: 

“We fully appreciate the fact that the Central Bu- 
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reau is being operated on an income that makes it diffi- 
cult for you to maintain the many worthy activities which 
deserve your attention. We realize, too, that you feel 
the distribution of ‘Guide Right’ is one of your par- 
ticular jobs in behalf of the war effort. We wish to 
help make it possible to continue your noble work 
and trust our contribution will at least partially re- 
lieve the disappointment you expressed in your recent 
letter.” 
Of such support is achievement born! 


For the three years ended June 1st past Mr. Louis J. 
Gabriele, who operates a newsstand on a dewntown: 
Philadelphia street corner, has sold five copies of Social 
Justice Review each month. Because of increased de- 
mand for the publication, Mr. Gabriele has asked that 
we send him ten copies. 

As so often in the past, we would again request our 
members to attempt similar campaigns to circulate our 
monthly more widely. The means to be adopted are 
limited only by their interest and ingenuity. 


Each year the CU and CWU of Illinois issue the pro- 
ceedings of their convention in attractive form. Re- 
cently there came from the press the 67-page printed rec- 
ord of the 48th annual convention of the men’s section 
and of the 26th annual assembly of the women’s di- 
vision, held in Chicago in May. | 

The proceedings contain a complete account of the 
meetings, with the addresses delivered by various speak- 
ers at the mass meeting being published in full. 

Also available are the elaborately produced proceed- 
ings of the Wisconsin Branch convention, held in Mena- 
sha June 26-28. Printed on costly paper and with a two- 
color cover, this record chronicles not merely the major 
functions of the event but gives a detailed report of the 
business sessions as well. 


Members of CV units, especially youth groups, have 
been urged to write frequently to the men in service, 
to their fellow members and parishioners in particular. 

The activity has been taken up by other groups, with 
marked success. The St. Vincent de Paul Society of De 
troit, for example, has carried on a campaign of this 
nature for several months. 

Not long ago the organization issued a four-page leaf- 
let quoting a letter sent by the president to all members 
in service and a number of the replies from soldiers. 


Among its “Features” the Catholic Courier, of Ro- 
chester, in its edition of June 25th, published the reso- 
lution on “Socialized Medicine,” adopted by last year’s 
convention of the CV. A well chosen title in display 
type: “Catholic Guidance Given in Current Events by 
Verein,’ calls the readet’s attention to the trenchant 
declaration. 

While most of our members have by this time con- 
cluded that last year’s resolutions are outdated and out- 
moded, the editor of the Catholic Courier evidently 
thinks otherwise and correctly so, we believe. More- 
over, it were greatly to be wished our members every- 
where should induce editors thus to publish from time 
to time resolutions of more than passing interest adopt- 
ed by our conventions. 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


WALD UND 
WALDVERWUESTUNG. 
at 


ER Wald ist eine der ersten Voraussetzun- 

gen des menschlichen, des Gemeinwohls. 

Er ist, wie oben angedeutet, der Regler der 
Feuchtigkeit der Luft, der atmospharischen Nie- 
derschlige, der Quellen und Wasserliufe usw.; 
er ist damit auch eine nicht unwesentliche Bedin- 
gung der physischen Existenz des menschlichen 
Geschlechtes sowie einer Reihe organischer oder 
Lebewesen und unentbehrlich wie das tagliche 
Brot. 

Wenn so der Wald ein wichtiger und notwen- 
diger Faktor des Gemeinwohls ist, wenn er in er- 
ster Linie im Hinblick auf das Gemeininteresse 
und nicht auf das Privatinteresse zu betrachten 
und nationaldkonomisch zu behandeln ist, dann 
ist es ohne weitere Untersuchung einleuchtend, 
dass erstens der Wald sich mehr ftir die Gemein- 
wirtschaft als fiir die Privatwirtschaft eignet, und 
dass er zweitens unter dem Schutze der Allgemein- 
heit stehen, dass er gegeniiber privater Willkur 
rechtlich und praktisch geschiitzt werden muss. 

Der Wald ertragt keine nurindividuelle Be- 
wirtschaftung. Was der einzelne Grundbesitzer 
mit seinem Wiesen- und Ackerland und seinen 
Garten vornimmt, ist fiir die Gemeinschaft zwar 
nicht ohne Belang, gegentiber der dem Wald zu- 
gedachten Behandlung jedoch von héchst neben- 
sichlicher Bedeutung. Mag der Besitzer seinen 
nicht mit Baumen bestandenen Grundbesitz noch 
so undkonomisch behandeln: er schadigt damit 
nur sich selbst und nicht, oder nur in seltenen Fal- 
len, die Angrenzer, die nachste und fernere Um- 
gebung. Anders beim Wald und Waldbesitzer, 
welch letzterer durch die Ausrottung seines Wal- 
des einen Teil der wohltatigen Wirkungen dessel- 
ben beseitigt, der unter Umstanden den Quellen- 
reichtum mindert, die Bodenfeuchtigkeit der Um- 
gebung herabsenkt oder das Land den Stiirmen, 
dem Froste oder der Abschwemmung preisgibt. 
So wenig man die Wasserldufe der Erde privater 
Willkiir und Misshandlung tiberliefern darf, eben- 
sowenig kann der Wald ein Objekt beliebiger pri- 
vatpersonlicher Behandlung und Misshandlung 
sein. Aber dieser Privatwirtschaft mit all ihren 
unheilvollen Folgen ist der Wald in der Regel 
nur dann vollig entrickt, wenn er Gemeinei- 
gentum, d. 1. Gemeinde-, Genossenschafts- oder 
Staatseigentum und nicht vollig freies Privateigen- 
tum ist. Won diesen Formen des Eigentums diirf- 


te wohl der beforsterte, d. i. unter staatlicher Kon- 
trolle stehende Gemeindewald die idealste Form 
darstellen. 

Aus dem urspriinglichen und auch aus dem spa- 
teren Eigentumscharakter des Waldes erhellt zur 
genuge, dass man den Wald vorwiegend und im- 
mer als einen Faktor des Gemeininteresses und 
Gemeinwohls betrachtet und die freie private 
Ausnutzung desselben als schadlich fiir das Volks- 
wohl wenigstens empfunden hat. Die seit dem 
Beginne der neuen Zeit in grossem Masstabe voll- 
zogene Ueberfiihrung eines ansehnlichen Teiles 
des Waldareals in den vollig freien Privatbesitz 
steht daher im Widerspruch mit dieser natiirlichen 
Volksempfindung, und sie kann nur als eine ver- 
hangnisvolle Gkonomische und rechtliche Entwick- 
lung betrachtet werden. 

Im Hinblicke auf die Verwiistungen, denen det 
Wald im Privatbesitze ausgesetzt ist, haben eifrige 
Verfechter des Waldes und seiner Interessen die 
volistandige Verstaatlichung der Waldungen ge- 
fordert. Ein entschiedener Vertreter dieses Ver- 
langens war u. a. der staatssozialistische, mit 
Bismarck befreundete Nationaldkonom Professor 
Adolf Wagner, der im Jahre 1882 im preussischen 
Abgeordnetenhause in einer grossen Rede die Ver- 
staatlichung des gesamten Waldareals forderte. 
Wagner kannte als Vertreter des Staats- oder Ka- 
thedersozialismus nur den Staat; er kannte nicht 
den Mittelweg oder das Mittelglied des gemeind- 
lichen und des genossenschaftlichen Eigentums, 
nicht das soziale, ideel geteilte Eigentum am 
Walde. 

Die Verstaatlichung des gesamten Waldes wiir- 
de dem letzteren wohl sicheren Schutz und radi- 
kal wirkende Rettung bringen, aber eine Rettung 
ahnlich der Hilfe, die man einem bedrohten Indi- 
viduum dadurch bereitet, dass man es aus einem 
widerstandsunfahigen Hause in den sicheren Ge- 
wahrsam einer Festung bringt. Die Durchfiih- 
rung der Wagnerischen Idee wiirde eine vollige 
Verleugnung des alten sozialen Charakters von 
Grund und Boden, eine verstarkte Zentralisierung, 
Schematisierung und Erstarrung des wirtschaftli- 
chen Lebens bedeuten. Wir diirfen nicht allge- 
meine Verstaatlichung des Waldes, wohl aber mit 
allem Nachdruck erhdhten staatlichen Schutz des- 
selben fordern. Wir lehnen die Verwirklichung 
des Staatssozialismus auf den noch vorhandenen, 
der Gesellschaft noch vorbehaltenen Wirtschafts- 
gebieten ab; wir wollen nicht den Sozialismus 
oder Kommunismus, sondern eine gesunde Gesell- 
schaftspolitik: den Gemeinde- oder Genossen- 
schaftsgedanken bei dem Walde angewendet wis- 
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sen. Der Staatssozialismus will den Wald erhal- 
ten, aber dem Volke nehmen, eine richtige Gesell- 
schaftspolitik will den Wald in seinem Bestande 
sichern, aber dem Volke geben. 

Die Lésung des Problems des W aldschutzes 
im Sinne der Ueberfiihrung des Privatwaldbesitzes 
in eine brauchbare Form des Gemeinbesitzes stellt 
eine nationalékonomisch und juristisch mehr als 
schwierige Aufgabe dar. Die privaten Besitzer 
wiirden gegen die gesetzliche Durchfitihrung einer 
solchen Aufgabe wohl organisierten Widerstand 
leisten. Es wird sich daher zunachst nur um eine 
scharfere Ueberwachung der Privatforste und um 
eine Verhinderung aller weiteren gedankenlosen 
Verwiistungen handeln. Eine besondere Aufgabe 
miisste die Ueberfiihrung des Waldes des vor der 
Vergantung stehenden landwirtschaftlichen Gross- 
und Kleinbesitzer in den Gemeindebesitz sowie 
die Wiederaufforstung unrentierlicher Gemeinde- 
und anderer Landereien bilden. Insbesondere wa- 
re die Neubewaldung der sandigen Kustenstriche 
und der Gebirgsabhange zu erstreben. 

Die grosse Bedeutung des Waldes fiir das witt- 
schaftliche, soziale und hygienische Volkswohl 
lehren und beweisen am deutlichsten die Folgen 
der Waldverwtistungen in alter und in neuer Zeit. 

Das Altertum hat den Wert des Waldes fir 
das allgemeine Volkswohl, wie bereits erwahnt, 
nicht oder wenig erkannt. Ihm wie der spateren 
Zeit war der Wald nur ein grosses, mit Brenn- 
und Baumaterialen gefiilltes Magazin. Die Lan- 
der und Volker am mittellandischen Meere und 
im angrenzenden Orient verfuhren mit den Wal- 
dungen, die man fiir unerschdpflich hielt, in der 
rucksichtslosesten Weise. 

(Fortsetzung folgt) 


F. X. HOERMANN 


Es ist ein sehr allgemeiner und richtiger Grund- 
satz, dass tberlegene und hohe Seelen die pecuni- 
aren Interessen verachten, und so sehr auch unser 
realistisches Jahrhundert diesen Grundsatz in’s 
Lacherliche zu ziehen und ihn mit den Idyllen und 
Schafergedichten in die Dachkammer zu verban- 
nen sucht, so wird er doch ewig wahr bleiben, so 
lange es uberlegene und hohe Seelen gibt. 

Diese Verachtung bezieht sich jedoch auf die 
gierige Hast und das schmutzige Bestreben, sein 
Vermogen zu vermehren, nicht auf den ehrenwer- 
ten und l6blichen Wunsch, das, was uns unsere 
Vater hinterlassen haben und was wir unsern Kin- 
dern hinterlassen sollen, zu erhalten. 


FERNAN CABALLERO 
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Deutschlands Bischofe gegen Alkohol- 
und Nicotinmissbrauch. 


E INES der Grundgesetze des Kapitalismus for- 
dert die Massenproduktion. Ganz gleich ob 
es sich um die Herstellung unerlasslicher Bedarfs- 
giiter oder um solche, die dem Luxus dienen, han- 
delt. Infolgedessen wuchs sowohl die Produktion 
als auch der Konsum alkoholischer Getranke im 
19. Jahrhundert in einer Abwehr fordernden 
Weise an. In allen nordeuropaischen Landern, 
wie auch bei uns hierzulande, entstanden daher 
Massigkeitsbewegungen, die mit mehr oder min- 
der grossem Erfolge wirkten. Von falschen Vor- 
aussetzungen ausgehend, versuchte man in unse- 
rem Lande obendrein die sog. Prohibition durch- 
zusetzen. Sie erwies sich als Misserfolg. 

Damit verschwand auch aus katholischen Krei- 
sen die Massigkeitsbewegung fast so gut wie ganz. 
Sehr zum Schaden unseres Volkstheils. Man 
fiirchtet anscheinend die Kritik, man wolle wohl 
die Prohibition zurtickfthren! In Deutschland 
andererseits wird der Kampf gegen den Miss- 
brauch geistiger Getrinke mit besonderem Nach- 
druck weitergefiihrt. So veranstaltete z. B. der 
Reichsausschuss Deutscher Katholiken gegen den 
Alkoholmissbrauch vom 20.-29. Marz d. J. eine 
Aufklarungswoche tiber die Alkoholgefahren. Aus 
diesem Anlass richteten die deutschen Bischdfe 
ein Hirtenwort an ihre Glaubigen, worin sie sich 
gegen den in den letzten Jahren immer mehr um 
sich greifenden Alkohol- und Tabakmissbrauch 
wenden. 

Der Hirtenbrief nimmt einleitend Bezug auf 
den Krieg und den Abwehrkampf gegen den Bol- 
schewismus. ,,Eine Kultur kann von aussen her 
nur zerstort werden, wenn sie innerlich ausgehéhlt 
ist. Steigende Kultur gefahrdet die seelische Ge- 
schlossenheit, die schlichte Einfachheit und Kraft 
der Vélker. Genussucht ist der seelische Tod der 
Einzelnen und der Gemeinschaft. Hier hat der 
Kampf gegen den Alkohol einzusetzen. Es steht 
damit nicht gut. Die Genussmittel, insbesondere 
Alkohol und Nikotin, sind eine allzu starke Macht 
im Leben unseres Volkes geworden. Der Alko- 
holverbrauch, der im Weltkrieg auf ein verschwin- 
dendes Mass zuriickgegangen war, ist seitdem 
wieder gewaltig gestiegen. Der Verbrauch von 
Trinkbranntwein hat sich allein in den letzten 10 
Jahren mehr als verdoppelt. Aehnliches gilt vom 
Tabak, der als zweiter und fast noch gefahrliche- 
rer Feind der Volksgesundheit und Volkssittlich- 
keit dem Alkohol an die Seite getreten ist. In 
der scheinbar harmlosesten Form als Cigarette ist 
sein Gebrauch ins Ungeheure gewachsen: 13 Mil- 
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liarden Cigaretten im Jahre 1913 auf 74 Milliar- 
den im Jahre 1941! 

Die Cigarette erobert Gebiete, die sonst kaum 
bedroht waren, und wirkt sich verheerender aus 
als anderswo: bei der Frauenwelt und bei den Ju- 
gendlichen. Das Netz dieses Genusses umspannt 
den ganzen Tag, die Stunden-der Arbeit und die 


Stunden der Erholung. Er ist um so gefahrlicher, 


weil er so harmlos erscheint und fast unsichtbar 
witkt. Schon die starke Gewohnheit, erst recht 
die Siichtigkeit, versklavt den Menschen geradezu 
an den Genuss — zum Schaden von Leib und 
Seele. Das muss einmal offen ausgesprochen wer- 
den, wenngleich manche darob ziirnen werden.” 

Der Hirtenbrief fordert auf, hier einen Krieg 
um die innere Freiheit und das Leben der Seele 
zu fuhren. Der Einwand, es entstiinden dadurch 
wittschaftliche Schaden, ist heute, wo von der 
Heimat Einschrankungen verlangt werde, nicht 
mehr haltbar. ,,Der Ruf zur Freiheit ergeht vor 
allem an die christustreue Jugend.” 

So die deutschen Bischéfe. Wir dagegen scheu- 
_ en uns, diese so verhangnisvollen Probleme an- 
_ zugreifen. Physiologen sowohl als Psychiater 

-stehen auf Seiten der Vorkampfer gegen den Miss- 
brauch des Alkohols wie des Nicotins. 


Aus der Bu cherwelt. 


Peter Lippert, S.J. Aufstiege zum Ewigen. 
—s 19389, pp. 209. Price, 52:25. 


jO ee Verfasser, einer der geistvollsten Schrift- 

steller aus neuester Zeit und zugleich ein 
feiner Seelenkenner, hat uns in einer fast uner- 
sch6pflich reichen Schaffensperiode viele wertvol- 
le Werke voll aufmunternder und besinnender 
Gedanken hinterlassen. Wenn jemand, so ver- 
stand es Pater Lippert, durch seine Biicher einen 
_ personlichen Weg zum Herzen des Lesers zu fin- 
~ den. Durch seine fruchtbare Tatigkeit schaffte er 
sich einen weiten Kreis von Freunden, die auch 
_ uiber seinen Tod hinaus noch dankbar sind fir 
_ jede Zeile, die von seiner Feder uns geschenkt 
wurde. 

,Aufstiege zum Ewigen’ fasst in Buchform 
eine Reihe von Aufsadtzen zusammen, die friher 
- schon in Zeitschriften — meist in den , otimmen 
der Zeit” — erschienen waren. Wie alle Lippert- 
- Biicher verliert sich auch dieses nicht in abstrak- 

ten Spekulationen, sondern behandelt sein grosses 
‘Lieblingsthema: dass das konkrete Leben, das 
eines jeden ganz persénliche Aufgabe ist, und 
- dessen triviale Zufalligkeiten wir so oft schmerz- 
~ voll empfinden, Bestimmung und Weihe erhalten 
nuss vom katholischen Dogma; dass sich diese 


Herder, 


— 
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Verbindung von Dogma und Leben, um ein 
schopferisch religidses Leben zu wecken, in per- 
sOnlicher Mitarbeit vollziehen muss. 
Lippert betrachtet das Leben in betont iiber- 
naturlicher Sicht. All seine Bezirke und Gege- 
benheiten kénnen und miissen sein ein Wegweiser 
zum Ewigen. Diesseits und Jenseits, Religidse 
Kunst, Wissenschaft und Leben, Fromm sein 
kénnen, Dogma und Leben, — das sind einige 
Untertitel aus dem Inhalt, welche die religids- 
praktische Gedankenrichtung anzeigen. 


Gustav Voss, S.J. 


Contributions for the Library 


Library of German-Americana 


Estate of the late JOSEPH HOEVEL, N. Y.: 
Francke, Kuno. A German-American’s Confession of 
Faith. N. Y., 1915; Kapp,,Friedrich. Die Deutschen 
im Staate New York wahrend d. 18. Jahrh. N. Y., 
1884; Luthers Leben u. Lehre. Nach dlteren u. neu- 
eren Lutherstudien zusammengestellt u. allen Christus- 
glaubigen dargeboten v. einem Freunde der Wahrheit, 
1517-1917. N. Y., 1917; Weninger, F.:X., S.J. Protes- 
tantism and Infidelity. An Appeal to Candid Ameri- 
cans. N. Y., 1862; Asmus, Georg. Amerikanisches 
Skizzebtichelche. 5. Stereotyp-Abdruck. N. Y. u. 
Lpzg., 1874; Auer, P. Wilhelm, O.M.Cap. Heiligen- 
Legende f. Schule u. Haus. 3. Aufl. Milw., 1890; von 
Scheffel, Joseph Viktor. Der Trompeter von Sakkin- 
gen. Phila. n. y., and others—REV. BRO. NO- 
VATUS, C.S.Sp., Conn.: Die Kongregation vom Un- 
befleckten Herzen Maria. (Zu ihrem 100-jahrigen 
Bestehen, 27. Sept., 1941). Sonder-Abdruck der “Nord- 
Amerika,” Phila., Pa., Sept.-Nov., 1941—REV. A. 
WIENEKE, Ill.: Roeggl, Rt. Rev. Aloysius, D.D. 
The Confessional. Transl. from the German and adapt- 
ed'by Rev. Augustine Wirth, O.S.B., 6. ed N. Y., 1882; 
Lambing, Rev. A. A., LL.D. Come, Holy Ghost. St. 
Louis, 1901; Altmeyer, Rev. Henry B. Sermons De- 
livered Before Mixed Congregations. Huntington, W. 
Va., 1911; Luche, Abbe. The Catechism of Rodez. 
Transl. and adapted for the American Public by Rev. 
John Thein. St. Louis, 1899; de Mathies, Dr. Paul 
Baron (Ansgar Albing). Predigten u. Ansprachen. 1. 
Bd. Freib. i. Br., 1909, and other volumes.—C A RL 
SCHURZ “IEE MORIAL | FOUND A TPO N, 
Pa.: Jantz, Harold S. German Thought and Litera- 
ture in New England, 1620-1820. Urbana, Ill., 1942. 


General Library 


HUDSON CO. BRANCH, NCWU, N. J.: Dar- 
ras, M. L’Abbe J. E. A General History of the Ca- 
tholic Church. First. American from the last French 
edition. Vol. I. N. Y., 1868—REV. WM. FISC H- 
E R,.S.T.D., Mo.: Martindale, C. C., S.J. Wedlock. N. 
Y., 1937; Geis, Dr. Rudolph, 8.T.D. Principles of Ca- 
tholic Sex Morality. Transl. by Rev. C. Bruehl, Ph.D. 
N. Y., 1930; Benson, Robert Hugh. Confessions of a 
Convert. N. Y., 1918; Carrel, Alexis. Man, The Un- 
known. -N. Y., 1935; Belloc, Hilaire. Louis XIV. N. 
Y., 1938; First National Third Order Convention U. S, 
A. Ed. by Fr. Hilarion Duerk, O.F.M. Chic., 1922; 
Wasmann, Erich, S.J. The Berlin Discussion of the 
Problem of Evolution. Authorized transl. 2d impres- 
sion. St. Louis, 1912; Capellmann, Dr. C.. Pastoral- 
Medizin. Aachen, 1910; Mohler, Dr. J. A. Symbolik, 
oder Darstellung d. dogmatischen Gegensitze d. Ka- 
tholiken u. Protestanten nach ihren offentl. Bekennt~- 
nisschriften. 9. Aufl. Mainz, 1884; Och, Rev. Dr. Jos. 
A Primer of Political Economy. Columbus, 1920; Pel- 
lico, Silvio. My Prisons. N. Y. & London, n. d.; Ken- 
dall, Willmoore. John Locke and the Doctrine of Ma- 
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jority-Rule. Urbana, Ill., 1941; Bucceroni, _Januarii. 
Commentarri de SS. Corde Jesu de Beata Virgine Maria 
et de S. Josepho. 4. ed. Roma, 1896; Zschokke, Dr. Her- 
mann. Theologie d. Propheten d. Alten Testamentes. 
Freib. i. Br. 1877, and others.__Estate of the late 
JOSEPH -HOEVEL, N. Y.:oBilint) Geo... The 
Whole Truth About Alcohol. N. Y., 1919; Brooks, Sid- 
ney. America and Germany, 1918-1925. 2d. ed. revised. 
N. Y., 1928; Bruce, Stewart E. The War Guilt and 
Peace Crime of the Entente Allies. N. Y., 1920; Bern- 
heim, Dr. Ernst. Einleitung i. d. Geschichtswissen- 
schaft. Lpzg., 1905; Wilhelm Emmanuel v. Kettelers 
Schriften. Ausgewihlt u. herausgegeben in drei Ban- 
den von Joh. Mumbauer. Miinchen, 1911; Leben d. sel. 
Peter Fourier. Von einem kathol. Priester. Steyl, 
1895; Pfeilschifter, Dr. Georg. Religion u. Religionen 
im Weltkrieg. Freib. i. Br., 1915; Wegener, P. Thomas 
a Villanova. Anna Katharina Emmerich. 6. Aufl. 
Diilmen i. W., 1918; Scheffauer, Herman George. Ameri- 
ka “Das Land Gottes.” Berlin, 1929; Richter, Albert. 
Deutsche Sagen. Lpzg., 1874; Fiuloép-Miller, Rene. Der 
Heilige Teufel. Rasputin u. d. Frauen. Lpzg., 1937, 
and others. 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Chas. Vierling, N. Y., $3; J. B. Wermuth, N. Y., $3; 
Rev. Geo. Duda, Cameron, Tex., $3; John N. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich., $2.72; Minn. Branch C-C.V., $72; C. K. of 
St. Geo., Branch 10, N. Braddock, Pa., $3; St. Jo- 
seph Soc., Farming Minn., $5; C. W. U. of New York, 
INS YS, SLOSAV. Rey., He xXveke a Mo. S100 (©. We. Ue on 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $10; Miss N. N., New York, $5; Miss 
M. Benson, R. I., $2; 1st Dist. Fed. of Cath. Socs., Minn., 
$10; St. John Bosco Soc., Clearwater, Minn., $1; Frank 
J. Strub, Minn., $2; Ch. F. Hilker, Ind., $4.50; R. C. K. 
of St. George, Indianapolis, Ind., $11.50; Rev. B. H. 
Eppmann, Ill., $2; St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 
$2; N. N., Conn., $5; St. Elizabeth Soc., Melrose, Minn., 
$3; Catholic Women’s Union of New York, $6; Rey. J. 
J. Ostheimer, Pa., $5; Rev. J. J. O’Neill, Mo., $3; Rey. 
Wm. N. Wey, Minn., $5; Franciscan Fathers, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., $10; total to August 31, 1942, incl., 
$288.72. 

Donations to Central Bureau 


John N. Jantz, Mich., $1; C. W. U. of No. Dakota, 
$15; Nat’l Cath. Women’s Union Section Mo., $25; 
Women’s Aux. of St. Michael’s Soc., N. Y., $5; J. A. 
Suellentrop, Kans., $5; sundry minor items, .10; total 
to August 31, 1942, incl., $51.10. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Rev. A. J. Rubley, Iowa, $5; Jos. G. Nadler, Jr., N. J., 
a/c for “Life Membership”, $20; Wisconsin State Branch 
C. C. V. of A., for “In Memoriam” Most Rev. Michael 
Heiss, Archbishop of Milwaukee, $100; for “In Me- 
moriam” Marcus Schwinn, Beaver Dam, Wis., $100; 
and for “Life Membership” Rev. F. R. Betten, S.J., 
$100; Jos. H. Holzhauer, Wisc., for “Life Membership”, 
$25; Math. H. Weiden, N. Y., for “Life Membership”, 
$50; St. Lawrence Sick Benefit Soc., Mil. Wis., a/e 
“In Memoriam” for Frank Reiske, $25; Estate Const. 
Schneider, II1., $500; Chas. P. Saling, N. J., a/c for 
“Life Membership”, $20; Connecticut Branch N. C. W. 
U., $270; per F. F. Staudey, Ark., the following: Rey. 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOEIC CH Ube 


and : 
Institutionad Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 
BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


J. M. Hoeflinger, Ark., $2; John Willems, Ark., $1; St. 
Anthony Parish, Weiner, Ark., $5; Sacred Heart Par- 
ish, Morrilton, Ark., $29.75; St. Joseph Parish, Conway, 
Ark., $20; St. Edward Parish, Little Rock, Ark., $20; 
St. Boniface Parish, Ft. Smith, Ark., $29.48; Illinois 
League, N. C. W. U., $53.25; Wm. C. Bruce, Wis., a/c 
“Life Membership”, $25; Jos. Schwener, Ill., $3; Henry 
A. Arnke, Calif., $5; Frk. H. Schwaller, Wis., for “Life 
Membership”, $100; John A. Bell, Wis., for “Life Mem- 
bership”, $100; Rev. Henry A. Velter, Wis., a/c “Life 
Membership”, $50; Wm. J. Kapp, N. Y., for “Life Mem- 


bership”, $100; Rochester Branch C. C. V. of A., $154.71; 


Minnesota Branch C. C. V. of A., $1750; per drive com- 
mittee, $178.85; Rev. Wm. M. Wey, Minn., a/c “Life 
Membership”, $50; Rev. Jos. F. May, Pa., a/e “Life 
Membership”, $10; Barney F. Maiér, Il., for “Life Mem- 


bership”, $100; total to August 31, 1942, incl., $4,002.04. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


St. Monica Soc., Wabasso, Minn., $5; interest income, 
$51.95; from children attending, $625.91; United Chari- 
ties of St. Louis, $708.62; total to August 31,-1942, 
incl., $1,891.48. 

Catholic Missions 


Frk. Jungbauer, Minn., $10; Hy. Helmich, Ohio, $500; 
Rev. P. Frowin Koerdt, O.S.B., Tex., $30; F. A. Schi- 


manski, Wis., $5; H. Hartmeier, Wash., $200; Sisters of - 


St. Dorothy, Staten Island, N. Y., $1; Rev. N. N., Wash- 
ington, D. C., $10; Mrs. D. Costello, Ill., $1; N. N. Mission 
Fund, $59.11; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $119; C. W. U. 
of New York, N. Y., $20; C. W. U. of Muenster, Tex., 
$4.50; Jos. Kremer, Wis., $3; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. 


Y., $15; Corpus Christi Monastery, Bronx, N. Y., $25; — 


Frk. Strub, Minn., $2; Chas. F. Hilker, Ind., $20; Mrs. 


P. Eckrich, Ind., $5; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; Mrs. M. Hadal-_ 


ler, Wash., $5; F. Prendergast, Mo., $5; R. J. Schick, L. 
I., $2; Kolping Saengerbund, N. Y., $1; A. W. Roth, 
Wis., $10; Convent of Our Lady of Angels, Glen Rid- 
dle, Pa., $5; total to August 31, 1942, incl., $1,058.61. 


Central Bureau Library 


Th. Dengler, N. Y., $17.25; Pres. C. V., $25; total to 
August 31, 1942, inel., $42.25. : 


re." 


Gifts in Kind 


were received from the following men and organizations _ 


of men (including receipts of August 31, 1942): 


CEntral 4888 


Wearing Apparel from: S. Stuve, St. Lous 


(shoes, clothing, stockings, hats). 

Books, Magazines, Newspapers, 
from: N. Heintz and Sons, Quincy, Ill. (devotional 
books, pamphlets, prayer books); S. Stuve, St. Louis 
(newspapers, magazines, books, scrap book). . 


etc. 


Miscellaneous Items from: August Wer- _ 


ner, Chicago, Ill. 


flowers, bottles, toys). : 


: (shoes, rubber balls); S. Stuve, 
St. Louis (framed holy pictures, tools, purses, artificial 


. — 
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